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pBivTtis sz MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOMS will ae CLOSED cera WEDNESDAY, 
september 1, to SATURDA tember 4, inclusiv 

KEN NYON. Director and Principal Librarian. 
C British Museum, August 25, 1909. 














Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
Iondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants e as vendors of Newspapers. 

ian > IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 

om, whether Publ ct Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Eonloved, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upo: pon pei ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
rs, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
dealonion in the event of their needing as aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lite 
saeety ween Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

lewsvendors. 

— “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 

man, 20., and was specially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole neriod of the mt mae for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. ge employés of that firm have primary 

a of election to its bene’ 

“Herbert Lloyd on Fund” provides 25/. per annum for 
= man. a gt and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who ‘ay 12 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding “application ; ; (2) not less 
—_ oh y-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 

ears. 


RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Rowevesdens or their servants 
who may be r 1 for 2. Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief isawarded in ccordance wie the mee and requirements of 
each case, W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent b instalments), and obtain the right to 
“inet in the following advan 

Freedom from want in ti 


PROVIDENT 


me ot Adversity as long as need 


“SECON ND. Permanent Relief in Old Agr 

THIRD. ¥ wx Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH, A Co tage in the Country (Abbots Langley, J Hertford- 
shire) for aged Mem rs, with garden produce, medical 
ofmeenes ree, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed 

SIXTH. All these are available not 9 Members only, but also for 
raves + widows and young childre: 

H. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 

right to 4 benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information a) to the Secretary, Ma. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row Bot 








Edurational. 
SPECIAL CLASSES 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
A _- (PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC) EXAMINATION. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the ist M.B. EXAMINATION (PRE 
HINA SCIENTIFIC), LONDON, will COMMENCE on 


SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY FINA 
EXAMINATH IONS. made MUNRO SCOTT, W: Wa i" 








[HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
Train? ‘OR WOMEN TEACHERS offers a Full Course of Professional 
ing to Ladies who desire become Teachers in Secon ndery 

are itted in SEPTEMBE. 


Schools or in Ki Stud. 
and JANUARY. tens. 

OLARSHIPS, covering Tuition Fees, ffered to 
wae residing in the Administrative County ot Miadlesex who who 
repar 1 Seco: 00] es 
a ee open to University Graduates.—For further perticular 





a A for —— Terms, Scholars! Hall 
Residence, &c., ap he Princi “Miss ALICE W 
College, Salusbi ary Road B Brondesbury, London, N.W. W508 a te 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 





1909. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The SESSION, 1909-10, in the FACULTIES of ARTS, LAWS, 
MEDIOAL SCIENCES, SCIENCE and ENGINEERING, will BEGIN 
n MONDAY, October 4. The Provost and Deans will — * 
MONDAY, October 4, an on TUESDAY, October 5, from 10 a.m 
1 p.., for the a of Students. a Students A. invite 
to communicate w h the Provost as n as possible. 
THE SLAD E SCHOOL OF FINE A: ART will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 4, and Students may be admitted on or before that date. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPSon TUESDAY, 
September 21, 1909. 
he Tellowing PROSPECTUSES are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF age —— 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, & 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES ‘AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RESEARCH. 
Special provirion is made for Post-Graduate and Research work in 


the various subjects taught at he ee eee. 
WAL’ SETON, M.A., Secretary. 





University College, London pny Street). 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
poi SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT on in the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will 
BEGIN. on OCTOBER 1, and in the other Faculties on OCTOBER 4 
tome 3g following. PILOSPE ;CTUSES may be had free on application 





Arts and Science. , 
2 School of ee 
3. — Surgery. 


4. 
5. Commerce. 
. Aevieultar 
7. Bugineering, Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical. 


8. Mining Ensinewsing, Fuel, & 
qMgtallurey & Gas Engineering. 
9. Textile Industries. 

16. Tinctorial Chemistry and 


Dye 
11, Leather Undustries. 
12 Evening Classe: 
. Extension Lectures. 
4. Scholarships. 


Lyddon Hall has been Licensed for po Residence of Students. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Courses are held and Degrees are awarded in the following Faculties : 
ARTS, PURE —— MEDICINE, Mad APPLIED SCIENCE 
Gnctuding En and Min: ng. 

é OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


E. 
The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6, 1909. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full ei as may be obtained free 
om. . GIBBONS, Registrar. 








BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, wow wor and Ro Medicine ; 
for the Teacher's Diploma (London) Teacher's Certificate 
(Cambridge) ; and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

= Laboratories are open to a entee for ical work. 

re is a special course of 8 TI To. TRSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE designed to furnish ae for Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not 
taking other Subjects at the College. 

A Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

Reuter Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who 
desire it, by a fully qualified Teacher. 


RESIDENCE. 


Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the 
College. The College has opened as an additional Residence, South 
Villa, ae 2 s Park, where further accommodation for 15 Students is 


provided. — Villa is about five minutes’ walk a York Place, 
and has Saar rdens available for Students of the Coll ege. 
Full parties rs on application to the Principal at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 


The Course includes full (eS for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted the Universities of London and 
Cam 


bri 
‘ “students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
an 
One Free Place eh ee 261. 58.), one Scholarship of the value of 201., 
and a limited numbe “7 Grants of 101. are offered for the Course 
nning in Janua! 
ey will be anuary. 1910 to the best Candidates holding a degree or its 
ouptvaiens in Arts or Scien 
Applications should be "oont to the Head of the Department, not 
later than DECEMBER 1. 





EDUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of — for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call oaBait a pend full: "detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. ING 
who for more than thirt; cate been closely in touch with the 
Educational Establ ments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew ¥ the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











7, ba 
BE RAINCY, in finest and healthiest neighbour- 
ood of Paris.—French First-Class Institute (Pensionnat) for 

oll Ladies. Fine Residence, in big Garden, with all comforts. Bath, 
central heating. pherough improvement ‘in Sciences, Lan; es 
(French, German, Italian. panishi, Music, Painting, Dancin andi- 
work, Cooking, &c. Excellent Board. Gymnastics, Physical Culture, 
Lawn Tennis, &c.—Apply for Prospectus to THE SECRETARY, 
70, Allée du Jardin Anglais. 


[THE i DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

istress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. late Seco 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: “the Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


WEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


—This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for 











a healthy Training of mind and y. Refined Home. food Grounds. 
et. high and one of the healthiest in England. Principal, Miss 
E. DAWE S, M.A. D.Lit. Lond., Classical Scho! » Girto 
puDOoR HALL SCHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for ao gears at at Forest gon 8.E.) 
cipal—Miss RET ORTERS 


Princ 
Advanced Modern Education for the _ of Gentlemen. 


Gasets oO COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8. E. 
F. W. AVELING, M.A. 
Preparation for Universities and Pr 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


EPucaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Coeyental ry: and 
of Successful Army, ‘vs Service, and Universit; 

charge) on geoet t of py by GRIFF 
POWELL & 8 rar Sch Agents teatablishod aa 34, ed 
Street, Bernd 


Situations Warant. 
N=W soOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 
Apelientions are invited from Gentlemen qualified to fill the above 

















ny (fixed) 9002. per num. Pensio on of 4001. per annum 
under certain Lomeanions after twenty years’ service. Duties begin 
MARCH 1, 1910. 

Further ‘particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for 
New South Wales, 123 and 125, Cannon Street, London, E.C., to whom 
applications, stating Applicant's age and qualifications, and accom- 
panied SEPrEMS copies of three Testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than 25, 


1 
- COGHLAN, Agent-General for New South Wales. 
August 1601 1909. 


W ANTED, a PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
i, the AGRA COLLEGE, UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA. 
=400l. per annum) with Provident Fund 
| i. ee Passage provided. 
Candidates should have taken Honours in Economics at some 
Universtty within the United Kingdom. 
Arp ications, with copies of Testimonials, should be sent to W. H. 
co Harefield Lodge, Harefield, to whom Candidates 
may spuly | for further information. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.— 
LECTURER in HISTORY WANTED for OCTOBER, 1501. 
and Capitation Fees.—Particulais from THE PRINCIPAL. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY | THE MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications an are invited for the position - CHIEF LECTURER in 
RY the MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 














cations, oddreseed he Dean of the Faculty of bg ry - (Mr. 
REYNOLDS), should be sent in on or before SATURDAY, 
September x The Salary is 3501..per annum.—Further particulars 


may be had on application to the School of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS WANTED so teach English Subjects and 
Conversational French. 
ee, bat not less than 110., and “sing according to Scale. 


Py ea EMBER 4 to Mr. T. RELAND, 70, Brundrett’s 
Fe -cum-Hardy, Shae 
G » &£ 3 * & i 8 Gf. 


 BENCHERS will require the gervioes a an ASSISTANT - 
the ‘LIBRARY from about OCTOBER limits 20 
Candidates must 
knowledge of Latin and French. 
qualifications. Suen, “enclosing copies of three Testimon 
written for this porpors, sh sent in before SEPTEMBER 15, 
addressed to the R OF! nae f LIBRARY. Gray's Inn, London. 
N.B.—No Candidate may nal sxelleation, by letter or 
otherwise, toany Sencar of the Society. 
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Goeouxstr OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 

ae LECTURERS (Men) speciall aes 
n French ngl zoopeceively. at the 18 NGTON DAY 
TRAINING COLLEGE, MOF FORD ROAD, N., to commence work in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT. Applicants should have had varied previous 
teaching experience, and must qualified to render assistance in 
supervis: ng ao eens teaching practice of the Students in the omentery 

Bchools. 1 possess a University 
Salary attaching to om post is 1607. wise. to 2000 ce 4 annual inere- 
ments of 101., subject - satisfactory service. 

Commencing Salari igher than the minima ay above will 
be allowed to Can didates entering the service with satisfactory 
experience in work of asimilar nature. In this connexion, two years’ 
experience in a Training College approved : the Council for the pur- 

be counted as equivalent to one year spent in one of the 
Bouncil's Training Colle ogee. provided that (i.) experience of less than 
ege shall not be reckoned, and (ii.) — more 


rs’ ow nt. 
oft _ er | be made on Form H 40, to be obtained, together 
of the appointment, from the EDUCATION 
Orricen, -* County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
W.C., to whom ad mast be returned not later than 
ll aM. on Mt AY, 3, 1909, i by copies of 
three Testimonials of recent date All communications vn Pe 
subject must be endorsed * H 4,” and must be accompanied 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Canvassing, either directly e 
indirectly, will be held orks be a disqualification for employment. 


MME, Clerk of the lento County Council. 





Education Offices, ¢ iehosia Embankment, 
August 24, 1909. 





UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


a following LECTURERS are REQUIRED 5 - mal — 
One Lecturer (Woman) Elementary Science and Botany. 
One Lecturer (Man) in Education and English. 
A) Lecturer (Man) in Drawing, Manual Instruction and Physical 
ercise: 
Salaries, 1207. to 1401., according to qualifications. 
Application Forms to be aypiied fc for immediately to 
Dead ‘Y¥NNE, Director of Education. 
udley. 











Situations Wanted. 
XPERIENCED ART CRITIC wishes to 


obtain POST as such on Weekly or Monthly Magazine.— Answer 
to care of Box 1620, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.c. 





S TEACHER OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
including Church Embroidery and Figure Work. Experienced 
Embroideress. Knowledge of Drawing — Design. Good References. 
—N., All Hallows, Ditchingham, Norfolk. 





PUBLISHERS.—ADVERTISER _ seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in every branch. Well 
versed in Current and Standard Literature, Production, Distribution, 





jo 8 Te 
O PUBLISHERS. — ADVERTISER seeks 


POSITION in the OFFICE of a NEWSPAPER. Over Twenty 
ears in last Situation. eferences.—A., Box 1619, Athenzeum 
ress, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





OOKSELLER’S' ASSISTANT, SECOND 
HAND, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Long eupeimes 
among ks. Good References.—B., nxt 1618, Athenseum Press, 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery e, B.C 








Miscellaneous. 
OMPANION TUTOR for TWO SONS, ages 


and 20 years, of Swiss Gentleman, neing in Italy. Liberal 
. my Preliminary interview desirable. State all particulars, age, 
&c., with coglnaiek. —Apply Box 165, G.P.O., Manchester. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. —A. B., Dox fo 


a Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
uildings, Chancery Lane, E 





ESEARCH WORK at the British Museum 


undertaken. Translations. Experienced.—Miss KENNEDY, 
54, Grove End Road, N.W. 





TALY IN VINTAGE 
BISHOP is takin 


SEASON.—Miss 
a small ae anne: SEPTEMBER 15, to 
ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &. Une Month. Inclu- 
sive Fees. eferences exchanged. —Programmes Miss BISHOP, 
27, St. George’s Road, Kilburn, London. 





LOVERS OF RUSKIN.—An opportunity 
occurs of obtaining a SET, as new, of the unique LIBRARY 
EDITION, Edited by COOK and WEDDERBURN, at Cy 
below cost price. —Write BIBLIOPHILE, care of J. W. Vickers & Co., 
5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 





NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
+ KENDAL, 

Wants Bright, Topical Articles, 

with or without Illustrations, 

Line, Wash, or Photos. 





[RE | DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
Man is Certvoms. of meeting with a parr and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE her HOU: fa take Boa: 
or Unfurnished. The ‘House is situated on ‘South Norwood Hill. five 
minutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
Library, and within a walk of the Crysta ce, or One Station from 
it. Norw is ed as one of the healthiest places round London, 
fg a at A time O Teenewe health oat, Be good train service 
0 London ge anc ia.—Address C. X 1562, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. _ as 





No. 4270, Ave. 28, 1909 








Tppe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESORIPTION 

by = ape 8d. per 1, a. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 
1,000 words.—Accuracy and ae return guaranteed. Relia Te 
References.—NORA DICKINSON, * Sackville ‘Gardens, Ilford. 





T['YPE-WRITIN G, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, = x 1,000. 
References to Ses known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. 1272, 
Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew i. 8. Ww. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women {Classical a ; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Language), 3, Translation, Shorthand. ‘Dictation 
‘HE CAMBRIDGE NPE: WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





XPERT TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 in- 
clusive. Reduction over 4,000. Paragraphin Punctuation. 
Carbon Copies, 2d. per 1,000. Headin . ke., in red where desired. 





Translations. Authors’ R an on application.— 
Miss HILDITCH, 75, Gamage Buildings, E.c. 


=< 
THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIEs, 
By Order of Sir William Throckmorton, Bart. 
THE BUCKLAND LIBRARY. 
Interesting Works of History, Topograpy, Archeology, Architecture. 
Books on America, the French Revolution, &c.—the Racing 
dar (49 vols.)—Baily’s Magazine of Sports (50 vols.)—the Letters 
of Lady Mary Montagu, with Painting on fore-edge by Edward of 
Halifax, 178i—a Collection of over 1,000 Eighteenth- Century 
Tracts in 111 vols.—Lysons’s Environs of London (5 vols, )—Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, Original Edition, 1656—Nash’s Worcester. 
shire, 1781—Anson's Voyage Round the World, 1748—Ornithologig 
Methodica Digesta, with 480 Coloured Plates of Birds, Florence, 
1767—the First Edition of Pope’s Homer, &c., which will be 80LD 
by AUCTION, by MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, at their 
Gre: t Rooms, 9, Conduit Street, and 23a, Maddox Street, on 
WEDNESDAY, September 1, at 1 o'clock precisely. On view two 
pene Gils ues free of Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Estate nts, 
Henley. Read I pane Basingstoke, Messrs. WITHAM, ROSKELL 
D, Solicitors, 1, Gray's [nn Sqmare, ry of the 
iuaane a as 7. 
Executors, Solicitors, and Owners may eg that these Galleries are 
OPEN DAILY to receive SMALL or LARGE PARCELS of 
JEWE et SILVER, PICTURES, FURNITU RE, gpOOKE, 
ys — I1QUES, and other Property for EARLY SALE by 





T r P E- WwW RiI=QT E R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


10, MAITLAND PARK V ILLAS. Haverstock Hill, N.W. 





UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN —_ "complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies g nteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale. Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





M8&; GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 


Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 


Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
en out under Mr. Larner's personal supervision.—28, 29, and : 


rnoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 


Institution. 








Catalogues. 
(JATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at ark 


ood pet I. PHILOS orny, IL. RELIGION. 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS 
bg oe lt A VII. MILITARY. IL. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including ae, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; a illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlandson, eec The 
largest and choicest poe offered for Sale in the World. CATA. 
LOGUES issued and sen it free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER. oN ew Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE No. 51. niente of the Early 
English School—Engravings after Turner, Hogarth, Reynolds— 
Coloured Prints by Stadler—Etchings by Samuel almer—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS onany subject SUPPLIED. The most ity Bookfinder 
extant. ease state wants and ask for CATALOG I make a 
special feature of gg eB any Saleable Books for cthers selected 
from my various Li: ist of 2,000 Books I pertiosias want 
W BAKENS Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
‘irmingham. ot Book, 13 vols. 21. 10s.; Rackham’s Alice & 4others, 
Edition de Luxe, 5 vols. 121. 128,; E. FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols. 31. 38. 








Printers. 


F YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 

FAMILY, we will PRINT and PUBLISH them for you, under 

Ex Supervision, at the very Lowest Rates. Searches made where 

MS. is yey .—GERRARDS, Lrp. (The Westminster Press), 
4114, Harrow 





THEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and ge ies, &c., is 

red to SCEM IT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 

and PE PE BpODIcAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 


QGTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
GREEK and ROMAN GLASS—Indian Flint 


Arrow and Spear Heads—valuable Collection of Fetishes, Arrows 
Knives, &., from the Congo—Bronze Mask from Benin—fine Carved 
Burmese Idol—solid Ebony Chair from Lihassa—Model of a Three- 
Decker Books and Chinese Works of Art—rare and 


J. C. STEVENS will OFFER the above Lig rt wy & b 
AUCTION at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W 

On view day prior 10 to and morning of Sale. 
application 





Catalogues « on 
‘ 





By Order of Mrs. Maxwell (Miss Braddon), 
ANNESLEY BANK, LYNDHURST. 
ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE—Chippendale and Heppie. 
white Chairs—Queen Anne Hautbois—Serpentine Secretaire— 
Chests and Wardrobes—Sheraton Cabinet—Sideboard and Knife. 
boxes—Two old Grandfather Clocks—old Oak Coffers—Antique 
Fenders and Firebacks—Bookcases—Wine Cooler—Pictures—Two 
Pianofortes—Thurston Billiard Table, &c. 


AMPTON & SONS (the residence havin 
sold) will SELL the above by AUCTION upon the ring bem 
on WEDNESDAY, September 8, and Following Day at 12 o'clock. 
Offices, 2 and 3, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 








Magazines, Kr. 


NOW READY FOR SEPTEMBER, price 1s. net. 
T HE EXPOS iT Ge 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Contents : 
——— TYRRELL AND PROTESTANTISM. By the 
Rey. D. M. Ross, D.D., Glasgow. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FATHER TYRRELL. By the 
Rev. Charles E. Osborne, M.A. 


THE BOOK OF THE COVENANT AND THE 
ete E. By the Rev. Professor B. D. Eerdmans, 
iden 


THE PURPOSE a oy By the Rev. Principal Alfred 
E. Garvie, M.A. 

THE MINISTRY - oe BAPTIST. By the Rev. E. . 
Askwith, D.D. 

HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO yxy 45 By Professor Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 

“MENDING THEIR NETS.” 
G. R. Wynne, D.D., Ireland. 

MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. By. the Rev. 
James Moffatt, D.D. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 28, contains :— 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMEDT. 
BURSLEM MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT eeepomras. BUILDINGS EX- 
TENSION COMPETITIO 


REINFORCED CONCRETE a ALDWYCH BUILDINGS. 
DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 
ARTIFICIAL STUNE FOR FOOTWAYS. 
THE HYDRATION OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
MODEL FARM BUILDINGS IN CANADA. 
SUPERVISION OF BRICKWORK. 

AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF: 


DESIGN FOR SsTOKE- UPON - TRENT MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS EXTENSION; 


DESIGN FOR BURSLEM nl BUILDINGS: 
NORTH AISLE, ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S; 
ALMSHOUSES AT LYFORD. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News: 
agents. 


COMMITTEE ON 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 


N COTES AND QUERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY,13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, 
Contains a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 
‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 28. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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A Volume that will make us revise our opinions re- 

garding the life of women in the Turkish Harem. 
MAGAZI NE HITE PROPHET a Fae FROM THE LIFE 

TURKI , 
A New Novel By DEMETRA n= -rag vcs pong gl 

SEPTEMBER Number now ready, By HALL CAINE ‘ a hoe spanned —_ little tg ee ag yoy 
ow urkish women live is as interes ing as are e 


containing the commence- 
ment of a New Story by 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


ENTITLED 


‘THE HOUSE SURGEON,’ 


ALSO STORIES BY 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
NORMAN DUNCAN, MARY 
AUSTIN, AMELIE RIVES, &c. 


E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 


Illustrations to ‘ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.’ 


With Comments on the Play 
by JAMES DOUGLAS. 


‘THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA.’ 
By W. E. GEIL. Illustrated. 


7 Complete Stories, 60 Illustrations. 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
KATRINE Fifth Impression. 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


THE INNER SHRINE 


Fifth Impression. ANONYMOUS 
PETER PETER 3y . R. WARREN 
WALLACE RHODES 


By NORAH DAVIS 
THE LADY IN THE 

WHITE VEIL sy rosz ©. O'NEILL 
THE PLANTER 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


MARK TWAIN’S New Volume 
33. 6d. IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 
Fourth Impression. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF 
LIVING THOUGHT 
Per vol. : cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 38. 6d. net. 
Latest Issves :— 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 


THE ETHER OF SPACE 


PROF. D. A. BERTHOLET 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 


PROF. ARNOLD MEYER 


JESUS OR PAUL? 


SVANTE ARRHENIUS 


2vols. THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE 
Please write for Special Leaflet. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





2 vols. cloth, 4s. net. 


“Of living authors Mr. Hall Caine must certainly 
sway as multitudinous a following as any man. 
The publication of a novel from his pen has become, 
indeed, for England and America something of an 
international event....For so complicated, sus- 
tained, and thrilling a plot only admiration will 
be extorted.”—7'imes. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WilITE PROPHET 


“*The White Prophet’ has tbe intensity, the 
power, the great virtue of unexpectedness in suc- 
cessive dénouements which are characteristic of its 
author....Mr. Hall Caine’s power of riveting and 
oe ger the attention of the fiction-reading 
public will be found in this novel unabated and 
still in its zenith.”—Liverpool Post. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“The splendid thing about him is that he does 
not write with his tongue in his cheek, but honestly 
believes that men and women talk and behave as 
he makes them talk and behave. It is this burning 
faith of his that will bring conviction to many 
thousands of his readers.”—Daily News. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“It is a good book ..It is written with an 
almost passionate sincerity. Mr. Hall Caine tells it 
with simplicity, clearness, and with abounding 
picturesqueness,”— Daily Graphic, 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“There is movement and excitement in this 
book.” —Morning Post. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“It is the story which is the thing, and the ee 
of passionate character....Gordon Lordand Helena 
Graves and Ishmael will be as popular as the many 
other heroes and heroines who figure in the author's 
gallery of worthies.”—Daily Telegraph. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


““Mr. Hall Caine has succeeded in writing a 
novel that will appeal powerfully to the public.” 
Standard. 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“The book moves strongly and serenely in an 
atmosphere of imagination....which keeps its 
interest in a running climax from beginning to end.” 

Scotsman, 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“ A remarkably sensational and interesting story 
..-- unconventional, audacious, and full of food for 
thought.”—Lady's Pictorial. 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘The White Prophet’ is strongly dramatic, and 
marked with all its author’s earnest intensity.” 
Jewish World. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN. FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“*The White Prophet’ is intensely dramatic, 
thrilling, and exciting. The reader becomes fasci- 
nated, wondering what is going to happen next, and 
is —— to go on until the end is reached.... 
It is a brilliant piece of work.”—Record, 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





‘ Arabian Nights.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 
“One closes the book reluctantly....The author will 
never know how far she reaches in these fascinating pages.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


A new country for tourists and a fresh field for 
commercial enterprise. 


PORTUGAL: its Land and People. 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 

With 21 Beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. S. ROOPE 
DOCKERY, and 59 Illustrations in Half-Tone. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

“Mr. Koebel has a genuine love of the country, and 
describes the varied aspects of the landscape and rural life, 
with the popular customs, in an easy style which is pleasant 
to read.”—Times. 

‘‘Mr. Koebel will induce many people to follow in his 
footsteps, and his pleasant and chatty volume will be the 
best guide they can have.”—Globe. 


The history of a score of years with which closed one 
of the most dramatic epochs in world history. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL 
ROME, 1850-1870. 
By R. DE CESARE. 

Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, with an Introductory 
Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

** An admirable version of a book well known to Italian 
students. Itappeals to enduring human sentiments. The 
author is a patriotic Italian scholar, with an intimate know- 
ledge of the epoch, which he describes with a light and 

picturesque touch.” —Standard. 

‘* Impartiality and intimate social and family yy 4 


are the special keynotes of his work.”—Extract from 
G. M. TREVELYAN’S Introduction. 


A selection illustrating the history of French poetry 
during the last hundred years. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS. 
By F. Y¥. ECCLES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘A book of fine poetry and fine criticism, a desirable 
possession for the lover of the best things in literature.” 
Daily News. 
“* This is a gateway to an enchonting garden.”—Observer. 
** Nobody who values the study of literary form can fail 
to be streck by the worth and charm of the whole volume.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE HUMOROUS BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


LOW SOCIETY. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX, Author of ‘The Borderland. 


“The story is told with a richness of incident and 
vivacity of dialogue....one of the finest pieces of work we 
have seen in any modern novel.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The life and the talk is convincing, and the humour 
true and unforced.” —Times. 


OF SPAIN AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 
THE SHADOW OF THE 
CATHEDRAL. 


By VINCENTO OBANEZ. 
“One of the most vigorous of Spanish novelists....His 
insight is penetrating, his pictures rich and varied.” _ 





Nation. 
‘* Balzac might have written this romance, and boasted 
of it.”—Bystander. 


A STORY OF CHINA. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. 
By H. M. RIDEOUT. 
‘*One of the best books which have appeared this year.” 
Observer. 
“We have rarely read anything more striking than this. 
book.” —Academy. 


THE FEUDS AND FIGHTS OF THE BORDERS. 


THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 
By HOWARD PEASE. 


‘* If any one wishes to realize what life was in those times 
of feud and foray, we cannot think of a more trustworthy 
and fascinating instructor.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MOUNT. 


A New Novel by C. F. KEARY, 
Author of ‘ The Journalist.’ Just Published. 


CONSTABLE & CO., Lob., 
10, Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN'S 


LIST. 











JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 
NEW STORY. 


THE BRIDE OF THE 
MISTLETOE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.’ 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We predict that a great 
many, when they come to the end of Mr. Lane 
Allen’s new book, will feel that they have not 
received the full value of its contents in the first 
reading, and will straightway turn back and begin 
it again. They could not do better. ‘The Bride 
of the Mistletoe’ willamply repay perusal a second 
and even a third time.” 

Academy.—‘‘ We cannot but be grateful to him 
for so fine an addition to his Kentucky romances, 
and so fine a contribution, we would also say, to 
English literature.” 

aily Mail.—‘‘ There is no falling off in Mr. 
Allen’s latest book from that standard of high 
thinking and beautiful prose to which he has 
accustomed his readers.” 

Morning Leader.—‘'There are some beautiful 
descriptions of Kentucky scenery in Mr. Lane 
Allen’s new story.” 





First large American Hditiou exhausted on day 
of publication. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


A Certain Rich Man. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Author of ‘ What’s 
the Matter with Kansas?’ 6s. 


pea ~~ a It pie with humour, 
interest, passionate love, venture, pathos—every e is 
woven with threads of human = “~ 





“BARBARA'S” NEW STORY. 


Poppea of the Post Office. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ‘The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,’ &c. 6s. 


The 


A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A.Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Globe.—‘“* The author, who has a lively and interesting 
style, fills his short chapters with animation. We have 
not before met with so good an account in such small 
compass.” 





French Revolution. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH APPENDIX. 
An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


J G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., and WATKIN W. 
ILLIAMS, M.A. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Geology of South Africa. 


By t. H. HATCH, Ph.D., and G. S. CORSTORPHINE, 
Ph.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


MEREDITH. By CaLe Younc RICE, 
ST. ETIENNE OF BOURGES. B: 


PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH 

THE LONDON POLICE FROM A NEW YORK POINT 
OF VIEW. By WILLIAM McADOo, a former Police 
Commissioner of New York. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
ENNELL. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 

















MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 





THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL 





“The proper study of mankind is MAN.” 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 


By AGNES HERBERT. With 82 Colour Plates by 
DONALD MAXWELL. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


“This charming volume....written by one who knows the 
country intimately. The whole tone of the book is in the 
highest degree warm-hearted and communicative... ..The 
book is a model of its kind, admirably written and delicately 
appreciative.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEAVES FROM A 
MADEIRA GARDEN. 


By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ Qur author knows the island and loves it.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS 


IN ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES HITCHCOCK SHERRILL, Author of 
*Stained Glass Tours in France.’ Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Sherrill has written a book which not only proves 
him to be a true lover of medieval glass, but proves also 
his enlightened comprehension of its evolution and its 
changing style....A pleasant and entertaining instructor.” 


THE ATHENZUM 
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BLACKWOOD 


For SEPTEMBER contains 


The Green Links of Peshawur. 
By A. H. Grant, C.LE, 


By H. B. Money-Covrrs, 








England’s Moat. 
Old Irish Travel. 
Some Mexican Volcanoes. 

Amritsar. By Epmvunp Canter, 
Loud Sing Cuckoo! 


Army Administration, Past and Present. 
By Col. G. K. Scorr Moncrizrr, C.B. C.LE, 


A Man’s Man. Chaps. 13-15. 
By Ian Hay, Author of ‘ The Right Stuff’ 


A Forgotten Chapter in Scottish History. 
By A Philosophical Radical, 
By ALFRED Noyes, 


The Lovers’ Flight. 


Political Assassination in India. 
By Sir Avprew H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.I. 


Masings without Method :— 
The England of Mr. Masterman’s Fancy— 
The Conquerors—The Sins of the Suburbs— 
Mr. Masterman’s Certificate—The Duties of a 
Statesman—Mr. Lloyd George—M. Blériot’s 
Triumph. 


Sir Theodore Martin. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE, with a few Earlier 
Ones to His Parents. Selected and Edited by 
his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 
128. 6d. net. 








THE WORK AND PLAY OF A 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. By HER. 
BERT PRESTON THOMAS, C.B. (Late 
Local Government Board Inspector for the 
South-Western District; Member of the 
Alpine Club). With a Prefuce by the Right 
Hon. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 








SUMMER NOVELS 





THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN. 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of ‘A Boy’s 
Marriage,’ ‘The High Adventure.’ 6s, 


** A charming and a clever book, written with the grace 
and lightness of fairy wings....A triumph of illusion, of 
art.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE THIRD CIRCLE. 
By FRANK NORRIS. 6s. 


“In two of the tales....he strikes a little, cold, eerie, 
iano note which no one else has struck. It is something 
istinctive and racial. It is not like the note of any other 
man. It is perhaps likest Poe and Stephen Crane ; it is the 
American note.”—Manchester Guardian. 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS. 6s. 


“We can promise some good entertainment for readers 
of ‘Mrs, Gramercy-Park.’”—Morning Post. 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 
By A. NEIL LYONS. 60. 


“* Nobody who read ‘ Arthur's’ will need to be advised to 
get ‘ Sixpenny Pieces.’”— Westminster Gazette, 


DIANA DETHRONED. 
By W. M. LETTS. 65. 


“ As fresh and clever and delightful as can be.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


By ALAN MCAULAY. 6s. [Just out. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London, W. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 
By FLORENCE MacCUNN. With Portraits 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 
By LUCY WAKE. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE 











SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. By E. ASH- 
MEAD-BARTLETT. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 
net. 

TRAVELS IN THE UPPER 


EGYPTIAN DESERTS. By ARTHUR 
E. P. WEIGALL. Chief Inspector of the 
Department of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATION, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. Illustrated. 
108. 6d. net. 








6/- NEW FICTION. 6/- 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER. 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
A MAN’S MAN. By IAN HAY. 
BLACK MARK. By A. WHISPER. 
SOME EVERYDAY FOLK 

AND DAWN. By MILES FRANKLIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—S—Sauce. (Vol. VIII.) 
By H. Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

TuIs instalment of one of the most useful 
and important works ever undertaken 
since the invention of printing contains 
fifty per cent more words than the last 
instalment of the letter R, which occupies 
the same space. The increase in number 
of articles is partly due to the absence of 
any words requiring exceptionally long 
notices. An especially favourable oppor- 
tunity is therefore presented of calling 
attention to the extreme care and judg- 
ment and expert research evinced in the 
treatment of words which have nothing 
very remarkable about their form, usage, 
or history. 

We learn that the dignity by which 
“salary” is distinguished from “ wages ” 
is ecclesiastical in origin, as the former 
was “from c. 1390 to c. 1520 commonly 
applied to the stipend of a priest, esp. a 
chantry priest.” Again, “satisfaction ” 
and several kindred forms had religious 
meanings in their earliest use; so that 
the number of words relating to religion 
from “Sabbath ”—through the “ sacr-,” 
“sanct-,” “ saint,” and ‘ salvat-” groups 
—to “Satan” is considerable. Mere co- 
incidence seems to be responsible for the 
initial “sa-” in many words implying 
disapprobation or discontent, namely, 
the groups allied to “sarcasm,” “ sar- 
donic,” “‘satire,”’ “‘saturnine,” and “ sad.” 
It is suggested that the jocular “ sad dog ” 
18 a perverse adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
_ that sad _dogge That brings me food,” 
‘ Richard II.,’ V. v. 70, where “sad = 





“morose, dismal-looking’”; also that 
“a sadder and a wiser man” was sug- 
gested by 73 sad ” (mea: * 77 grave,” 
** serious ”’), “‘ often coupled with ‘ wise,’ ” 
e.g., “‘ Bacon, ‘ Adv. Learn.,’ II. xxiii. $5, 
Of this wisedome it seemeth some of the 
auncient Romanes in the saddest and 
wisest times were professors.” For the 
meaning “grave in appearance” there 
is a very neat illustration from Chaucer : 
***Dethe Blaunche,’ 860, And whiche 
eyen my lady had, Debonayre, good, glad, 
and sad.’ The obsolete omission of the 
genitive ’s before “sake,” to which a few 
exceptions, mostly due to Biblical usage, 
are noticed, is methodically and fully illus- 
trated. Kingsley and Stevenson are cited 
as authorities for “for old sake’s [i.e. 
“* friendship’s ’”’] sake”; and three senses 
of the obsolete “for sake’s sake” are 
discriminated, namely, ‘for God’s sake,” 
“* for the sake of some person understood,” 
and ‘for its own sake,” for which are 
quoted R. Howard (1665), ‘* save the poor 
Fellow f.8.s.”; Dryden (1690), ‘some 
Body, that f.s.-s. shall be nameless” ; 
and Richardsen (1742), ‘‘ he was not so 
well pleased with my Virtue, f.8.s., as 
Lady Betty thinks he was.” 

To the prefatory note is appended 
a valuable addition to the article on 
‘salient ” and to the section on “‘s. point ”’ 
or ‘“ punctum saliens,” “in old medical 
use, the heart as it first appears in an 
embryo”: ‘The source of this use is 
Aristotle, ‘ Hist. Anim.,’ VI. iii... .‘ this 
point [representing the heart in the egg] 
leaps and moves as alive.’”’ On the same 
page Dr. Bradley very properly draws 
attention to the admirable article on 
“same,” in which the quotations “ give 
evidence of some curious changes in the 
use and construction of the word which 
have hitherto escaped notice.” The latest 
quotation for “‘the same that” with 
ellipsis of the verb is “1671, Milton, 
‘P. R.,’ iii. 413, Such was thy zeal To 
Israel then, the same that now to me”’ ; 
the earliest for ‘‘ same” =“ aforesaid,” 
“©1535, Coverdale, Eccl., The same 
preacher....” We venture to suggest 
that a further improvement might have 
been made on previous treatment of 
this word, much easier to use than to 
define, by introducing the term ‘“‘ oneness ” 
with—or instead of—“ identity.” This 
is suggested by ‘More explicitly, one 
and the same.” ‘‘ Expressing oneness ”’ is 
at once distinguishable from “‘ expressing 
perfect likeness,” and the ambiguity of 
identical” is avoided as well as the 
other translations—rather than defini- 
tions—by negative phrases. We cannot 
understand Milton being the earliest 
authority cited for ‘Of a person: Un- 
changed in character, condition of health, 
etc.” As ‘God himself remains the 
same” is quoted, why is not Heb. i. 12, 
“They shall be changed: but thou art 
the same” (1611)? Among several 
novelties in correct etymology, a long 
note explaining ingeniously the use of 
and vowel-change in the wine “sack” is 
perhaps the most noteworthy. We are 
surprised at the Greek dénv, which is 
only Attic, and apparently a corruption 





of anv, being connected with Latin sa-tis, 

. “sa-d”; and though the sugges- 
tion that “sate” is an etymological 
alteration of “‘ sade ” =satiate, is plausible, 
we regard “ sate” as a shortened form due 
to hesitation between “ satiate,”’ “satisfy,” 
and “saturate” (of which the earliest 
meaning was “satisfy ”’), helped by the 
Latin sat. 

We fear that many will find the follow- 
ing statement perplexing: ‘In modern 
English....Between vowels, and when 
phonetically final, a single s is mostly (z).”’ 
Of course *‘ mostly ” is an elastic expres- 
sion, but anyhow the statement fails to 
suggest what we believe to be the fact 
—that, if we leave out of account final 
sibilants in inflexional varieties of nouns 
and verbs, the z pronunciation is not much 
more frequent than the other, if, indeed, 
it is not less frequent. In speech and 
literature wherein learned words and 
technical terms are rare the proportion 
of 2’s is larger, but probably does not 
exceed two to one. Even if the aforesaid 
statement is defensible, it should have 
been qualified by notice that the voiceless 
8, se, have often been supplanted by the 
written c, -ce, and -ss-, -ss. Attention 
might have been called to the advantage 
taken of the double sound to distinguish 
the verb, asin “‘close,”’ “‘ grease,” “‘ house,” 
“ premise,” “refuse,” and “excise” (to 
cut out). We should not have been 
surprised to find mention of a _half- 
voiced pronunciation of the written 3, ss, 
being occasionally noticeable in some 
words. The abbreviation “S.J.” for 
“Society of Jesus” ought certainly to 
have been registered since “S.P.G.” is 
noticed. , 

About half-way between Otway’s 
funereal ‘‘sables,’”? 1676, and Wolcot’s, 
1796, might have come Young’s, “the 
destined youth | ....with his receipt for 
smiles | And blanching sables into bridal 
bloom” (‘Night Thoughts,’ v. 583ff.). 
The latest illustrations of the wine 
“sack” are of the eighteenth century, 
so we quote Byron’s ‘Diary’ (1813), 
“your ‘sober-blooded boy’ who ‘eats 
fish’ and drinketh ‘no savk.’” Scott’s 
‘Legend of Montrose’ (1819) might have 
been cited for ‘“‘safe-conduct”’ and 
“saker”’: chap. viii., “a messenger who 
comes....for the purpose of embassy is 
entitled to....s.-c.”; chap. vi., “small 
guns called sackers or falcons.” Young, 
Lc. 976, designates a pack of votaries 
“Sagacious all, to trace the smallest 
game” —-a figurative use not noticed 
in quotations dated from 1607 to 1732, 
while the construction with the infini- 
tive is unnoticed, as is the same under 
“sagacity,” in spite of Cowper’s “such 
s. to take revenge,” ‘Task,’ Bk. VI. It 
is only fair to say that the main reason 
for our mention of such omissions is their 
extreme rarity. Byron, l.c., of *‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ diurnalizes—‘‘ admirably 
got up, and well acted—a salad of Shake- 
speare and Dryden”; while the only 
kindred quotation under “salad” is 
architectural, “a s. of styles” (1893, 
Nation of New York). For “to be the 
salvation of” illustrations start from 
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1849 ; there is a melancholy interest about 
Byron’s expression, /.c., “ A wife would 
be my salvation” (1813). The old use 
for which the latest quotation is 1539— 
** Bible (Great), Ps. xxvii. 1, The Lorde is 
my lyght, and my saluacion ’—is still 
current, as in the popular jingle ending 
** Christ is my salvation.” Under “sandal” 
for the foot we note a misprint, ‘* e¢vBaAov” 
for cdvéadov, probably due to the follow- 
ing “ Holic cduBarov,” which might as 
well have been omitted. 

It is interesting to have it impressed 
on one by copious quotations that the 
spelling * salvation” is a learned recon- 
struction (begun, e.g. Rolls of Parliament, in 
the fifteenth century, and commonly used 
in the sixteenth) of the earlier ‘‘savacion”’ 
and “ sauvacion.” Efforts to introduce an 
linto the old forms of ‘‘ safe,’”’ made from 
the fourteenth century to the seventeenth, 
proved abortive. The slang phrases “ to 
give (a person) the sack,” “to get the 
sack,” are traced to seventeenth-century 
French and Middle-Dutch, the earliest 
English instance quoted being ‘ 1825, 
C. M. Westmacott, ‘Eng. Spy,’ i. 178, 
You munna split on me, or I shall get 
the zack for telling on ye.” 

The final portion of the letter P, com- 
pleting Vol. VII., is announced for 
October Ist, so it is to be hoped that the 
final portion of R, completing Vol. VIII. 
and making the work unbroken as far 
as “sauce,” will appear on January Ist, 
1910. 





Baldassare Castiglione: his Life and 
Letters, 1478-1529. By Julia Cart- 
wright. 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


Ir is strange that we should have had to 
wait till now for an adequate account of 
the famous author of ‘The Cour- 
tyer,’ the most popular book in England, 
perhaps, in the time of Elizabeth and 
James. Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby, 
quoted and referred to everywhere in 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Casti- 
glione was probably at that time better 
known in England than any other Italian 
writer, for not only was his book the 
pattern and guide for all gentlemen—a 
great school of manners—but he himself 
also had deigned to come among us. 
Baldassare was born at Cassatico, a pro- 
perty of his family in the territory of Man- 
tua, on December 6th, 1478, and was the 
son of Cristoforo Castiglione and Luigia 
Gonzaga. He was educated in Milan, 
where he probably learnt Latin from 
Giorgio Merula, and a little Greek. While 
still a boy he entered the Court of Il Moro 
and practised poetry in the vulgar tongue. 
His father died in 1499 from a wound he 
received at the battle of the Taro; and, 
Sforza falling in the same year, Castiglione 
returned to Mantua, where he won the 
friendship of Francesco Gonzaga, and 
accompanied him on his expedition to 
Naples. on behalf of Louis XI. But at 
Garigliano in 1503 Gonzaga abandoned 
the French cause, and Castiglione went 
to Rome, where he met Guidobaldo of 


his respects to the new Pope Julius IL., 
della Rovere. Thus began a friendship 
broken only by death. A year later we 
find Castiglione in command of fifty men 
at Cesena, to which the Duke was laying 
siege on behalf of the Pope; and in 
September he returned to Urbino, where 
he was welcomed by the Duchess Elisa- 
betha Gonzaga and Emilia Pio her friend. 
It was there he was to found his ‘ school 
of courtesy.” The palace of Urbino has 
been often described ; it was indeed the 
wonder of the age. Castiglione tells us 
it was “not so much a palace as a city 
in the form of a palace... .full of vessels of 
silver, antique statues of marble and 
bronze, marvellous paintings, instruments 
of music of every sort and kind, and 
a most excellent, rare, and numerous 
library.” 

It was in 1506 that Castiglione came to 
London, to receive for Duke Guidobaldo 
from Henry VII. the Order of the Garter. 
He returned to find his friend and master 
ailing, and in 1508 Guidobaldo was dead. 
Francesco Maria della Rovere succeeded 
him, and was not less his friend. Castig- 
lione followed him against the Venetians, 
and suffered grievously in the first cam- 
paign. Returning to Urbino, he was care- 
fully nursed by the Duchess, and was 
rewarded with the Castello di Novellara 
in the Pesarese, of which in 1513 he was 
created Conte. When the Pope died, he 
went to Rome as ambassador of Urbino, 
and remained there during almost the 
entire reign of Leo X. There he met 
Raphael, Michelangelo, and the rest, con- 
triving that Giulio Romano should enter 
the Gonzaga service. He himself went to 
Mantua in 1515; for the plots of the 
Pope, which he was powerless to frustrate, 
made it impossible for him to return to 
Urbino. In Mantua he married Ippolita 
dei Torelli, whom he lost in 1520; by 
her he had three daughters. He was in 
Rome again in that year, however, as 
extraordinary ambassador, and in 1525 
went to treat with Charles V., who 
received him graciously. But he was 
able to achieve nothing, or very [ittle, and 
in 1527 Rome was sacked, a catastrophe 
which Castiglione mourned more truly 
than the Duke of Urbino, whose neglect 
was in great part responsible for all that 
misery. To console him, as it is said, 
Charles wished to make him Bishop of 
Avila. Going to Spain sad at heart (for 
the Pope seems to have suspected and 
blamed him, though not at last), he fell 
sick and died in Toledo, February 7th, 
1529. His body was carried to Italy, 
and lies in the church of the Madonna 
delle Grazie, near Mantua. 

Apart from the poetry of Castiglione, 
which, to say truth, is but mediocre, there 
remain to be considered his letters, in 
great part unpublished, of which Mrs. 
Ady has made some use, and his ‘ Cor- 
tegiano.’ The letters, excellent though 
they be, are known to very few ; but the 
*‘Cortegiano’ is even yet read as widely 
as any other book that the sixteenth 
century produced in Italy. Castiglione 
tells us it was written in a “few days,” 





Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, then paying 








rected it all his life. It was read in MS. 
and criticized by Bembo and others, and, 
although begun in 1508, did not actually 
assume its final form till 1524, as Signor 
Marcello tells us in his ‘Cronologia.’ It 
was first published by Aldus in 1528, 
Therein is set forth the perfect courtier, who 
seems to have passed much time at Urbino 
discussing the precepts of love and 
beauty ; yet the book is full of joy and 
lively discussion, and is in some sort the 
‘Decameron’ of the sixteenth century, 
It brought into the rude and virile 
countries of the North something of that 
culture which was beginning to be 
prized, and it became the guide and 
measure of manners by which a man 
might make himself a true courtier or 
gentleman, and from which there was no 
appeal. Even in the eighteenth century 
we find Dr. Johnson recommending it to 
Boswell as “the best book that was 
ever written upon good breeding.” 

All this Mrs. Ady in her admirahie, if 
somewhat lengthy book, sets forth; and 
we should have nothing but praise for 
a work which, if tedious at times and 
lifeless, is still full of industry and good 
courage, but that it is often careless in 
what may seem small things. Apart 
from such verbal errors as “‘ San Spirito ” 
for Santo Spirito, and misprints (among 
them 1903 for 1503 on p. 32), we find 
works confused the one with the other; 
while on p. 69 the great Federigo of 
Urbino is said to have died “in the 
camp of La Stellata near Ferrara,” 
whereas Bernardo Zambotto tells us :— 

“The Duke of Urbino, Captain General 
of all the army of the League, returning 
sick in the ducal chambers of the gerden 
towards our Duke’s chapel of Our Lady 
in the palace with continual fever, died 
to-day at the sixteenth hour; and I saw 
him lying dead under a covering of crimson 
velvet.” 

In a mere book-maker these things 
are to be expected, but in so scholarly 
a writer as Mrs. Ady they are rather 


surprising. 








Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions. 
By B. L. Rice. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. B. Lewis Rice has, under the above 
title, published a summary of the results 
contained in the twelve volumes of the 
‘Epigraphia Carnatica,’ of which he 18 
the author. After the rendition of Mysore 
to the native Government in 1881, and his 
return from serving as Secretary to the 
Education Commission under Sir William 
Hunter in Calcutta, he was appointed (in 
addition to his office of Education Secre- 
tary to Government) Director of Archeo- 
logical Researches in Mysore, being re- 
lieved for that purpose of the super- 
intendence of the Police Department. 
Already he had given the world a taste 
of his quality by compiling the first edition 
of the Gazetteers of Mysore and Coorg 
published in 1877, and by bringing out @ 
volume called ‘ Mysore Inscriptions,’ based 
principally upon somewhat indistinct 





but in fact he wrote, rewrote, and cor- 


photographs collected by the order of 
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Mr. L. Bowring. The first volume of the 
‘Epigraphia Carnatica’ appeared in 1886, 
and the last in 1906. The present manual 
contains references which render it possible 
to trace in the twelve volumes of the 
‘Epigraphia ’ every inscription considered 
in it. 

At the point which Indian history has 
now reached it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the importance of inscriptions generally. 
Those referred to in the present volume 
are, according to Mr. Rice, mostly on 
stone or metal :— 

“Their primary object is, in general, to 
record the erection of temples or other 
public structures, the endowment of gods 
or Brahmans with lands or gifts, or to com- 
memorate acts of heroism or self-sacrifice. 
But occasion is taken to give at the same 
time details as to the ruling powers of the 
day, their ancestry and past achievements, 
and other information invaluable for his- 
torical purposes.”’ 

The first ruling dynasty with which Mr. 
Rice deals is that of the Mauryas. He 
himself discovered in 1892 three edicts of 
Asoka, which are found in a somewhat 
different form in other parts of India. 
This discovery seems, as Mr. Rice thinks, 
to make it virtually certain that the north 
of the Mysore State was included in 
the Maurya empire. But he is of 
opinion that the Jain inscriptions at 
S‘ravana Belgola confirm an ancient tra- 
dition that Chandragupta (the Greek 
Sandrocottos), the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, accompanied the famous Jain 
teacher Bhadrabahu to the hill of Chand- 
ragiri, and, twelve years after the decease 
of his teacher, died there himself. It 
seems, at any rate, to be certain, that 
Bhadrabahu led a migration of Jains 
to the South of India and died there. 
According to Prof. Jacobi, all Jain authors 
agree in placing his death in the year 
297 B.c. Sandrocottos was contemporary 
with him, and disappeared in the same 
year. Of course Mr. Rice’s view has been 
severely criticized ; but he does not put it 
forward as a certainty, and it is not in 
itself improbable. 

The Mauryas were succeeded by the 
Satavahanas, a name well known in 
Sanskrit literature. They in turn were 
succeeded by the Kadambas, whom we 
find in possession of the north-west of 
Mysore during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, while the Mahavalis or 
Banas occupied the east, and the Gangas 
the centre and south. The origin of the 
Kadamba family is ascribed to a Brahman 
boy who ate the head of a peacock in- 
tended for some one else (an incident 
common enough in folk-lore), and was 
~ wreathed by the State elephant,” which 
had, no doubt, been sent out to select an 
heir to the throne, in accordance with a 
custom frequently mentioned in Indian 
story-books. The Kadambas do not 
disappear from history until the rise of 

ijayanagar in the fourteenth century, 
and the founders of that empire may 
have been connected with them. 

The Mahavalis or Banas traced their 
descent to the Asura Bali, before whom 

ishnu appeared as a Brahman dwarf, 
and begged for three paces of ground. 





When this was granted, he covered with 
two strides heaven and earth, and there 
being no room for the third, he planted 
his foot on Bali’s head. Bana, Bali’s 


successor, seems to have been, like 
Bali himself, entirely mythical; but 
he was succeeded by less legendary 


sovereigns, the last of whom, Sambayya 
by name, appears to have been reigning 
in A.D. 961 under the Pallava over-lord 
Iriva-Nolamba or Dilipa, and traces are 
found of this family as late as the fifteenth 
century. They seem to have suffered 
much at the hands of the Gangas, who 
ruled over the greater part of Mysore 
from the second to the eleventh century. 
Most of these rulers were zealous Jains, 
and some evidences of their zeal yet 
remain. That famous monument the 
colossal statue of Gomata was erected 
by Chamunda Raya, the minister and 
general of the Ganga king Rachamalla 
Satyavakya IV., at S’ravana Belgola in 
983 a.p. The head of this statue is repre- 
sented in the illustration facing p. 47 
of Mr. Rice’s book. It seems to be more 
imposing than the statue at Karkala 
or than that at Yentr. The Karkala 
statue is said to be 414 ft. high, while 
that at Yentr is apparently lower by 
three or four feet; but Mr. Rice tells 
us that the S’ravana Belgola statue is 
57% ft. high. Mr.Wallhouse, writing in The 
Indian Antiquary (vol. v. p. 36), states 
that there is a Jain statue in the fort at 
Gwalior 57 ft. high; but that does not 
seem to be free-standing, like the two 
Kanara colossi and that at S’ravana 
Belgola. With regard to the last statue 
Fergusson remarks: “Nothing grander 
or more imposing exists out of Egypt.” 

The more important of the other 

dynasties that struggled for domination 
in Mysore were the Chalukyas, the 
Rashtrakitas, the Pallavas, and the Cholas. 
The Chalukyas rose to power in the fifth 
century, but were for about 200 years 
eclipsed by the Rashtrakitas. They re- 
gained their power in 973, but ceased to 
be a dominant race about 1190 a.D. 
The Cholas in the eleventh century over- 
threw the Gangas and Pallavas, but were 
in their turn subdued by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty, whose first inscrip- 
tion bears the date 1006; but from that 
time forth 
**Hoysala inscriptions become moe and 
more frequent, until they mount up to 
bewildering numbers, down to the establish- 
ment in 1336 of the Vijayanagar empire, 
the founders of which were probably con- 
nected with the Hoysalas.”’ 
According to Mr. Rice, these inscriptions 
are beautifully executed. Art seems to 
have flourished under this dynasty. The 
temples erected by the Hoysala monarchs 
earned the unqualified commendation of 
Fergusson. 

The Vijayanagar inscriptions are nearly 
as numerous as those of the Hoysalas. 
This kingdom was founded by Hakka and 
Bukka, of whom the former took the name 
of Harihara ; and they were aided in their 
enterprise by Madhava, called Vidy4- 
ranya, the abbot of the matha, or 
monastery at S’ringeri founded by S’ankara 





Acharya in the eighth century, and 
brother of Sayana, the commentator on 
the Vedas. The revival of Hindu learning 
under King Bukka is a commonplace of 
Indian literary history; and Mr. Rice 
commends his liberal-mindedness, shown 
by his reconciliation of the Jains and 
Vaishnavas in 1368, when the latter had 
been persecuting the former. He sum- 
moned the leaders of the rival sects 
before him, and, telling them that no 
difference could be made between them, 
ordered that henceforth they should 
pursue their own religious practices with 
equal freedom. The Vijayanagar king- 
dom was eventually overthrown by the 
combined forces of the Musulman States 
of Bijapur, Golkonda, Ahmednagar, and 
Bidar, in the battle of Talikota, which 
took place on the 23rd of January, 1565. 
‘“* The victorious Muhammadans marched 
toVijayanagar, which they utterly sacked and 
destroyed. Thus fell this once great and 
populous capital, the ruins of which are 
still a source of admiration to visitors.” 


To many readers the most interesting 
portion of Mr. Rice’s book will be Part III., 
entitled ‘Features of Administration.’ 
The kings of the various dynasties seem 
to have agreed in looking sharply after 
their revenue. The measurement and 
assessment of the land were carried out 
by the rajjukas or survey officers, literally 
“holders of the rope,” as Prof. Buhler 
has shown. The recognized Hindu rate 
from the earliest times was one-sixth of 
the produce, but this rate seems to have 
been improved upon in later times, to the 
disadvantage of the subjects :— 

** Some idea of the burden of taxation can 
be gathered from certain inscriptions. 
Towards the close of the Hoysala period we 
find the following imposts levied on Jands, 
whether occupied by houses o1 cultivated : 
land rent, plough tax, housetax, forced labour, 
accountant’s fee, provender, unexpected 
visitor, army, double payment, change 
of district, threshing floor, tribute, coming 
of age, festivity, subscription, boundary 
marks, birth of a son, fodder for elephants, 
fodder for horses, sale within the village, 
favour of the palace, alarm, seizure, destruc- 
tion, and injustice caused by the ndd or the 
magistrate, and whatever else may come.” 
We read also of severe taxes under the 
Vijayanagar rule; but it appears that 
“in the sixteenth century, under the 
Vijayanagar rule, the marriage tax was 
abolished, causing much rejoicing among 
all classes.” 


Of regular judicial procedure there is 
little trace in the inscriptions. The king 
himself was the judge in important cases, 
as in that of the controversy between 
the Vaishnavas and Jains mentioned 
above. Trial by ordeal was frequently 
resorted to. The earliest method men- 
tioned is that of making oath in the 
presence of the god, holding at the same 
time the consecrated food. The idea was 
that, if the accused were guilty, the 
food would choke him on his partaking 
of it. Instances of this ordeal appear in 
1241 and 1275. A later form consisted 
of making oath as above and plunging the 
hand into boiling ght. The ordeal of 
grasping a red-hot iron bar in the presence 
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of the god Hoysales’vara is recorded in 
1309. 

The earliest reference to famine is in 
the S’ravana Belgola inscription, which 
tells of the migration of the Jain sect from 
the north. A terrible famine is men- 
tioned in Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the 
Mahrattas.’ It began in 1396, and from 
its severity was distinguished by the name 
of Durga Devi; but no steps taken for 
the relief of famine are mentioned in the 
inscriptions. One records the price of 
grains during the famine, and states that 
men ate men. Things were apparently 
left to take their own course. Nor did 
the Government interfere much to protect 
the people against robbers. On the other 
hand, irrigation was carefully attended 
to, and towns were provided with a good 
supply of water. Commerce on a large 
scale was carried on by merchant princes, 
who were often much favoured by the 
kings. One of them, who was skilled in 
testing gems, ‘“‘was so liked by the 
Hoysala emperor in the south, and Ballaha 
himself in the north, that he was able 
to form an alliance between the two kings.” 

Among manners and customs, those in- 
volving self-sacrifice especially claim our 
attention. The Jain vow which in- 
volves suicide by gradual starvation is 
frequently alluded to. We read that a 
beautiful Jain widow succeeded her hus- 
band as magistrate. ‘‘ Though a woman, 
she well protected her charge, with pride 
in her own heroic bravery.” But on 
being attacked by some bodily disease, 
she retired in favour of her daughter, and 
ended her life in the orthodox Jain 
manner. In 1068 the Chalukya king 
Somes’vara I., when smitten with a 
malignant fever, drowned himself in the 
river Tungabhadra. This suicide forms 
the subject of some affecting lines in the 
fourth canto of Bilhana’s ‘ Vikraman- 
kadevacharita.’ The practice of burn- 
ing widows with their dead husbands has, 
unfortunately, been prevalent in India 
at all periods, but it is sad, though perhaps 
hardly surprising to learn that it became 
specially frequent during the Hindu re- 
vival under the empire of Vijayanagar. 
The memorial stones set up in commemora- 
tion of these acts of self-sacrifice are 
occasionally accompanied by elaborate 
inscriptions. In some cases men entered 
the fire or had their heads cut off, in order 
to testify their affection to a dead patron. 
At the death of the Hoysala king Ballala 
a prince of the royal blood named 
Lakshma slew himself; and a thousand 
life-guards called Garudas followed his 
example, being accompanied in death by 
their wives and servants. It would, of 
course, be easy to bring illustrations of 
these instances of self-devotion from 
Indian literature ; and European parallels 
will at once suggest themselves to our 
readers. 

The decorations bestowed on men who 
had done good service to the State seem 
to have borne some resemblance to 
rewards bestowed in Europe. The most 
dignified was a patta or gold band to be 
worn on the forehead. We find mention 
also of a golden anklet, apparently worn 
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on the right leg, and a golden chain em- 
bossed with medallions, which was worn 
on the left leg. Allusions are also found 
in the inscriptions to feats of memory 
and calculation performed by certain 
accomplished persons. Most of those 
who have spent a part of their lives in 
India have witnessed some of these 
displays. 

The inscriptions naturally throw con- 
siderable light on the religions that pre- 
vailed at various periods. The earliest 
form of religion appears to have been the 
worship of the naga or cobra. Jainism 
was introduced by Bhadrabahu, and con- 
tinued to be a popular faith during more 
than a thousand years of the Christian 
era. The inscriptions contain many refer- 
ences to Jain authors, who wrote in the 
Kannada language, which, according to 
Mr. Rice, they were the first to cultivate, 
and in Sanskrit also. Asoka introduced 
Buddhism, but the Buddhists appear 
never to have been numerous. Even so 
late as 1055 a Buddhist monastery was 
erected in Belgami; and a great Buddhist 
town is mentioned as late as 1533. But 
this form of belief was never so popular 
as Jainism, and the Buddhists were 
defeated at a public disputation in the 
eighth or ninth century, ‘and banished 
to Ceylon. Jainism was the established 
religion in the time of the Gangas and 
under other dynasties ; but in the ninth 
and tenth centuries it seems to have 
become unpopular with the ruling families, 
and the Jains found it convenient to 
temporize, by identifying the Jina with 
Siva, Brahma, Buddha, and _ Vishnu. 
The inscriptions contain valuable lists of 
the Jain hierarchy, which have proved 
useful to students of that religion. 


The earliest form of Hinduism men- 
tioned is the worship of Siva; but 
Vishnu soon established himself in the 
popular estimation, and the two gods were 
even fused under the name of Harihara. 
The famous reformer S’ankara achary 
revived Siva worship in the eighth cen- 
tury, and founded the S’ringeri matha or 
monastery. But in the middle of the 
twelfth century the Lingayit faith became 
the popular religion, and numbers of Jains 
adopted it. This may account for the 
fact that Merutunga, who flourished about 
1300 a.p., deals so tenderly with the 
bearers of the linga. The great revival of 
Vishnu worship that took place in the 
beginning of the twelfth century was due to 
the influence of the celebrated Ram4nuja, 
who converted from Jainism the Hoysala 
king Bittideva henceforth known by the 
name of Vishnuvardhana. Mr. Rice men- 
tions some Mohammedan and Christian 
inscriptions :— 

‘Of Christian records, an old inscription 
has been found at Anekal surmounted by a 
cross, and referring to the Kumbara ane 
or Potter's dam. Its date is uncertain. 
But Dominican friars are said to have built 
a church there in 1400.” 


We have, we think, said enough to 
show that Mr. Rice’s latest work, besides 
being useful as an index to the ‘ Epigraphia 
Carnatica,’ is complete in itself as an 





historical manual, dealing not only with 
the struggles of rival dynasties, but also 
with the manners, customs, and faiths 
prevalent in an extensive district of 
Southern India. 








The White Prophet. By Hall Caine, 
Illustrated by R. C. Woodville. 2 vols, 
(Heinemann. ) 

To accept a legend for fact, and thence 

evolve a second work of fiction, all in air, 

is a method most unlikely to produce 

a probable romance; yet Mr. Caine has 

accepted the Egyptian Nationalist tale 

of English rule as the basis for this 
romance of Egypt, with the result 
that its atmosphere, being twice removed 
from fact, is altogether unreal and 
absurd. There can be no doubt as 
to his source of inspiration, for in 
chap. iii., which treats of “the Consul- 

General,” we recognize the accents of the 

Nationalist press; and throughout the 

book the catchwords of that party greet 

us as old friends. 

Mr. Caine cannot have watched the 
fabrication of these gems, as has the present 
writer, or he would not have taken them 
and all they stand for in such deadly 
earnest. But, even for one convinced 
of the justice of his cause, he is too 
violent. It shocks us to find a harmless 
and benign old man, by force of circum- 
stance obnoxious to his opponents, de 
scribed as a ‘damnable scoundrel” by 
the English hero. In this case, as in 
others more important, the real person 
intended is so thinly disguised that strong 
words applied to him, or the introduction 
of purely fictitious characteristics—e,y., 
“the Consul-General’s”’ tossing in bed, 
gnashing his teeth, ejaculating ‘‘ Damn 
him! Damn him!” or “Fool, fool, 
fool!” and his hatred, “from the 
first,” of the Egyptians—have the force 
of personal accusation. 

This brings us to 
point: except for 
of words like “damn” and “fool,” 
the “English” characters in _ this 
book have nothing English about them. 
They stamp and gnash their teeth, 
fling themselves upon the ground, 
and weep and rave, like Orientals (we 
have noticed the same peculiarity in their 
conduct as portrayed in one or two 
romances we have read in Arabic), till 
by the end of the book we are almost 
tempted to believe that, while Mr. Caine 
may have conversed with Orientals 
(through a dragoman), he has never seen 
or heard, much less consorted with, an 
Englishman. Moreover, in the whole 
of this long rigmarole about Egyptians, 
a folk as humorous as they are demure 
and subtle, there is not one joke, nor the 
shadow of a smile from the author. We 
are forced to join the cry of “ Allah! 
Allah!” —a cry of boredom — which 
marks the Oriental in the book, as 
“Damn” denotes the Englishman. The 
humour that we find is all unconscious :— 

“« “What do they say he died of ?’ 

““*God!’ said the surgeon, ‘That’s what 
the Mohammedans call it.’” 
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For this light touch we have to thank the 
dragoman. Mr. Caine was misinformed. 
What Mohammedans would say is, 
“His death was from Allah”; and 
an Arabic - speaking Christian would 
gay just the same. Mr. Caine uses 
Mohammedan as a synonym for 
Egyptian more than once, thus ignoring 
the existence of the Copts as part of the 
Egyptian nation and their right to equal 
consideration with the Muslims—another 
significant trait. ‘‘Inshallah” is not an 
expletive, though so employed in the 
heroine’s incredibly vulgar letter on p. 64 
of vol. i. Wallahi, “I assure you,” and 
Khatoun, “white lady,” are examples 
of the author’s manner of translating 
Arabic 

Mr. Caine greatly over-estimates the 
difficulty and danger for Europeans of 
entering an Egyptian mosque in prayer- 
time. Given fluent Arabic and a previous 
knowledge of the forms of prayer, any 
Englishman who is not above wearing 
a tarbish and taking off his boots can 
attend the Friday prayers in any place 
where he is not known personally, with 
little fear of meeting anything but kind- 
ness. The author’s picture of the fanatic- 
ism of the Mohammedans is much exag- 
gerated, as concerning Egypt at the present 
day; and his suggestion of a return to 
the bare Coran, as preaching tolerance, 
sounds the depth of his ignorance of the 
whole subject. In this context we may 
note in the author’s favour, that he 
avoids the common error of confusing 
civilization, in the modern sense, with 
Christianity. 

Of the people in the story something 
has been said already. The author’s 
method of portraying them is simple. 
The heroine is “a fine handsome girl, 
with a speaking face and a smile like 
eternal sunshine, well grown, splendidly 
developed.” Her breath often comes “ in 
gusts.” The key-note of the hero’s mind 
is “love”; the Consul-General is a 
“stern saturnine man,” and so on through- 
out the cast—these adjective labels 
being all we have to go by, since the cha- 
racters—as suggested by their acts—are 
inconceivable. Of the plot, founded as 
it is on misconception of the state of 
Egypt, and defective understanding of its 
men and problems, without, as we have 
said before, one spark of humour, we will 
only say that it is wildly melodramatic. 

The book has been translated into 
Arabic, and hailed with peans by a 
section of the native press, thus attaining 
an importance, in regard to Egypt, which 
seems to us beyond its merits. It is for 
this reason that we examine its pretensions 
at length. 











HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


An Introductory History of England. By 
C. R. L. Fletcher.—Vols. III. and IV. 1660- 
1815. With Maps. (John Murray.)—Mr. 
Fletcher is to be congratulated on finishing 
his sketch of our history very much in the 
same humour in which he began it. We 
commended the second volume, on July 20th, 
1907, for its good sense and wide knowledge, 
while taking exception to the author's 





tendency to use slang. Similar merits, and 
@ more chastened style, are to be found in 
the third and fourth volumes, which end 
with Waterloo. Mr. Fletcher says that his 
history ‘‘ began as a book for boys (eleven 
years ago), and has ended as one for young 
men.” It would be truer to say that it is 
suited to the needs of the sixth-form boy 
or undergraduate who knows no history, 
and wants to be interested in the subject. 
The textbook does not appeal to this kind 
of reader; Mr. Fletcher, with his long 
experience as a popular Oxford tutor, knows 
how to attract the adolescent mind. He 
does not attempt a formal narrative, but 
he emphasizes the episodes and characters 
which seem to him most important, and 
argues doubtful questions in the candid 
and familiar style which a good tutor 
adopts. It is unusual for a competent 
historian thus to present himself, as it were, 
in his smoking-jacket; but there are 
plenty of dignified histories that are neither 
so stimulating nor so instructive as this 
highly unconventional book. 

Mr. Fletcher makes no secret of his 
opinions, and expresses them strongly. He 
believes in aristocratic government, with 
Aristotle, and hates the party system. 
George III., he thinks, stereotyped party 
government by corruption “at the very 
time when the better part of the aristocracy 
was revolting” against it; only “party 
leaders now bribe with other people's 
money instead of with their own.” We 
make no comment. Mr. Fletcher’s opinions 
impart a freshness to his treatment of the 
Hanoverian age. He has no hero, except 
perhaps Carteret or the younger Pitt as a 
peace minister; but he has many pet 
aversions, notably Bolingbroke—of whom 
he thinks as badly as did Dr. Johnson ; 
Harley, ‘‘ a solemn windbag ”’ ; the Pelhams, 
“two toads against an eagle’’ (Carteret) ; 
the younger Fox, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Sir Philip Francis, whom, by the way, he 
does not regard as the author of the Junius 
Letters, preferring Sir William Anson’s 
theory that they came from Lord Temple’s 
circle. He is consciously heterodox on 
some large questions. Thus, in an other- 
wise admirable chapter on Scotland, he 
argues strongly for the view that in 1689 
@ majority of Scotsmen were in favour of 
‘““moderate Episcopacy,’’ though all the 
facts seem to be against him. Trusting 
somewhat more implicitly in Defoe than he 
advises his readers to do, Mr. Fletcher is 
inclined to antedate the rapid growth of 
English trade and industry, which is 
usually, and on the whole most plausibly, 
held to date from the last third of the 
eighteenth century. His readable chapter 
on the industrial revolution is marred by an 
attempt to push this theory too far. Onthe 
other hand, he does well to emphasize the 
fact, too often forgotten, that Trafalgar did 
not end the naval war against Napoleon, 
and that our fleets played a considerable 
part, especially in the Mediterranean, during 
the nine following years. 

Mr. Fletcher takes the characteristic 
modern view of Charles II.’s reign, holding 
the King to be no fool, though a careless 
administrator, and assigning to the ministers 
and the Cavalier majority in Parliament 
their proper share of the responsibility for 
the unsatisfactory and intolerant policy of 
the Restoration. His chapters on Ireland 
and on India also deserve special mention 
as lucid and spirited summaries of highly 
controversial topics. Few mistakes in 
detail are to be noted. But James II. was 
captured at Faversham, not Feversham (iii. 
76); and Dryden was surely not the “ first 
writer for bread” (iii. 115), as there were 
many in Elizabethan London. The style, as 





we have said, is chastened, in comparison with 
the style of the earlier volumes, but we may 
note that when any one wants anything, 
9 Fletcher always makes him “ squeal” 
or it. 


An Historical Introduction to the Marpre- 
late Tracts. By William Pierce. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—This volume is an exhaustive 
study of the conditions under which the 
‘* Martin Marprelate Tracts ’’ were produced, 
and passes under review the persons con- 
cerned in their production and propagation. 
The actual authorship of the Tracts has 
always been a problem to historians, and 
Mr. Pierce’s main object is to examine the 
evidence which might lead to some conclu- 
sion on the subject. This he does at 
length, but confesses himself baffled; in 
fact, he hardly carries us further to- 
wards a positive conclusion than have 
some, at least, of the writers who have 
dealt earlier and more briefly with the 
problem. It is no very new information to 
the historical student that John Penry was 
probably not the chief author of the Tracts, 
and that Job Throkmorton quite possibly 
was. It may be that we shall await in 
vain “the lucky discovery of the next 
student of these interesting documents to 
set our perplexities at rest”; but in any 
case Mr. Pierce has done a good work in 
dealing carefully and exhaustively with the 
evidence at hisdisposal. He promises a yet 
better work in the publication of a critical 
edition of the Tracts themselves. Perhaps Mr. 
Pierce’s talent might be used more appropri- 
ately in that sphere. His historical work in 
the volume before us is marred by @ manner 
and method which must be described as 
amateurish. His tone is controversial. He 
is concerned to correct the traditional view 
of the Tracts; he might, he says, ‘have 
gone much farther and shown how his- 
torians of repute have perpetrated ‘howlers’ 
in writing of these well-known and yet 
unknown pamphlets,’ This would have 
been a more useful work than the elaborate 
defence of the character of the Tracts which 
he offers. They are not, he tells us, scurrilous, 
still less blasphemous, but inspired by a spirit 
of piety and earnestness, and withal tolerant. 
Apart from the accuracy of this judgment, 
we confess that this ‘moral’ tone in the 
treatment of historical questions displeases 
us, even though we have Lord Acton’s 
authority here quoted for it. To bring the 
controversial writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the touchstone of present-day 
standards of morality and courtesy is a 
gratuitous task. This Mr. Pierce has done at 
length; yet in justifying the limitations 
which even an enthusiast must recognize to 
the ‘‘tolerance” of the Tracts he appeals, 
hardly consistently, to the feeling of the 
time. 


Mr. Pierce’s method is prolix. He heaps 
detail on detail, and anecdote on anecdote, 
yet his narrative, though interesting, hardly 
conveys the impression of romance which 
the fascination of his theme would warrant. 
Neither the Puritans whom he praises nor 
the prelates whom he abuses appear clearly 
in his pages, and he manages, in spite of 
his enthusiasm, to minimize the dramatic 
quality of this story of mysterious writers 
and fugitive printers. Where he is descrip- 
tive he fails from too much emphasis, and 
seems to grow confused in the superfluity 
of his detail. Thus he repeats himself, 
giving twice a description (quoted from 
Lingard) of that class of prison cells known 
at the time by the name of “little ease” 
(pp. 130 and 263). His style, too, with its 
peculiar mingling of the grandiose and collo- 
quial, is not pleasing. We read of “ —— 
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old ambassadors as full of guile as their 
skin could hold,” or of “a none-such 
Armada.”’ The constant references to Whit- 
gift as a “choleric little tyrant” or to his 
“sallow visage”’ and ‘‘ beady eyes” are 
neither convincing nor effective. 

We cannot altogether approve Mr. Pierce’s 
general knowledge of history. Apart from 
mere slips in detail, such as postdating the 
accession of Elizabeth by ten days (p. 27), 
he puts forward unquestioningly views and 
statements which surprise us. Thus his 
statement (p. 55) that the doctrine of 
“religious and more especially political 
liberty existed not at all in Rome” seems 
to require some explanation or qualifica- 
tion. It is an exploded view which leads 
to the reference to “the largely foreign 
rule of Philip and Mary.”’ It shows a want 
of historical proportion to explain that 
“it has been the misfortune of England that 
its movements of religious reform have been 
in @ measure reactions.’ Surely this is not 
peculiar to England, but represents almost 
a law of religious experience. Nevertheless, 
the historical student will turn to this 
volume for competent information on the 
subject of the Martin Marprelate Tracts, 
though he may not admire the tone in which 
it is presented. 


The Story of Burford. By William J. 
Monk. (Burford, George Packer.)—The 
ae of a third edition of the short 

istory of a small country town, so trans- 

formed that it is virtually a new book, is a 
welcome illustration of the interest which is 
being taken, more and more widely, in local 
history. Mr. W. J. Monk is equipped for 
his task by great zeal on behalf of his native 
town, and he has made a very pleasant book, 
rather after the fashion of ‘ Barbara goes to 
Oxford,’ out of its records. His pages take 
visitors through the streets and into the 
church in a leisurely way, appropriate 
to a town which still preserves a certain 
out-of-the-way sleepiness. Half a century 
ago or more, @ good little history of Burford 
was written by a Mr. Fisher: Mr. Monk 
has absorbed its facts, and added to them 
a good many from more recent sources, so 
that there is not much known about the 
town which he does not contrive to tell his 
readers ; in fact, the book is so good that 
it is worth a thorough revision. Not a 
few improvements might be made; _ for 
instance, we cannot understand what Mr. 
Monk means by saying that Wychwood 
Forest is “‘ one of the five woods mentioned 
in Domesday Book,”’ nor why he believes 
in a “Synod” unknown to Bede or the 
English chronicle, and misdates the battle 
of Burford by fourteen years. Also it 
would be well to shake off the credulity 
of a local devotee; to reconsider the 
statement that the clump near Burford 
was ever confused with Blackheath, and the 
theory that the inscription on Lenthall’s 
grave was due to dread of the future rather 
than regret for the past. 

The whole account of the Priory, and 
of the trade of the town, needs rewriting 
in view of the ‘ Victoria County History.’ 
Mr. Monk would find, too, in ‘A Short 
Survey of 26 Counties observed in a 
Seven Weeks’ Journey begun on August 11, 
1634,’ a contemporary account of the 
Tanfield monument, with a note that the 
young Lord and Lady Falkland were at 
the church on the day when it was seen by 
the travellers. 


The- Provinces of the Roman Empire from 
Cesar to Diocletian. By Theodor Mommsen. 
Translated by W. P. Dickson. 2 vols. 
With 8 Maps by Prof. Kiepert. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—The new edition of this standard 





work, revised, so far as was necessary, 
by Prof. Haverfield, will be welcome to all 
scholars. There is, indeed, no great sum- 
mary of the Roman Empire in its provinces 
to compare with it; and when it first 
appeared, those special studies on several 
ot them, to which the reader can now turn 
for fuller and newer information, had not 
been written. Since then several important 
works on Egypt, with much new material 
from papyri, have been published; there 
is Chapot’s monograph on Roman Asia ; 
there are, as Prof. Haverfield’s additional 
notes show, new things to be said about 
Britain; also we have obtained more 
light on the Syrian province, from Mr. 
Bevan’s ‘ House of Seleucus.’ But in spite 
of all this recent discovery the great man’s 
history remains surprisingly accurate. 

The editor tells us that Prof. Dickson’s 
version of this fifth volume contained many 
bad mistakes. This is curious, for the earlier 
volumes of the English edition were among 
the best translations we have ever read, 
and we used to congratulate Mommsen 
on his good fortune in appearing before the 
English public is so trustworthy a form. 
Not only was Prof. Dickson’s rendering 
accurate, it also reproduced the rude liveli- 
ness of the master—der polterende Stil at 
which his critics carped. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, and apt to outrun 
his evidence. That we know from his 
occasional excursions into politics, also 
from his outbreaks against England during 
the Boer War. But if he had these flaws, 
they were probably the necessary concomit- 
ants of that brilliant imagination which 
seems to be the distinction that separates 
a great from a mediocre historian: a dozen 
men can grub out the facts for one that 
can group them into a living picture. 
To Mommsen’s vast and accurate research 
not only this book, in spite of its scanty 
references, but also his ‘ Staatsrecht’ and 
his ‘ Monumentum Ancyranum’ bear witness. 
The lively character-drawing of his earlier 
volumes finds little place in these. He is 
speaking of provinces and societies, not of 
individual men. Probably the lamentable 
loss of his library robbed us of his portraits of 
the Roman Emperors who ruled _ these 
provinces. The greatest difficulty in his 
way was the chronological uncertainty of 
his sources: e.g., it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish undated inscriptions of the late 
Republic from those of the early Empire ; 
yet the conditions of the two epochs 
may have varied greatly. He seems even 
to have made the mistake of assuming 
Strabo to be always a witness for the latter 
epoch, whereas in an author who borrows 
so much from older books, and does not 
rely on autopsy, many of his apparent 
observations are really a century or two old. 
But for all that, Mommsen’s ‘ Roman 
Provinces’ will be hard to replace, and we 
are glad to see a newer and more accurate 
version put into the hands of a new gene- 
ration of English readers. 


The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire. By T. R. Glover. (Methuen 
& Co.) — The study of these lectures is 
peculiarly pleasant after a recent perusal of 
Signor Ferrero’s picture of the Roman 
Empire. Instead of the scepticism, and 
mistrust of human nature, of the Italian 
historian, we have an appreciation of the 
unselfish factors in human character by an 
English gentleman. The whole book would 
be set aside by the modern Italian school as 
“‘ wanting in actuality.” But a larger and a 
more human philosophy can appreciate the 
wonderful magnetism of the life of Christ, 
and the far-reaching effects of His example 
and His teaching. Not that Mr. Glover at 





all poses as the orthodox theologian. It ig 
the life of Christ, the simplicity and direct- 
ness of His teaching, which he puts in the 
foreground ; and we think heshould have put 
more stress on the interesting fact that the 
Gospels, as literary pieces, have the same 
qualities in a remarkable degree. That age 
was so rhetorical, artificial, banal in quality, 
that we cannot marvel at the Gospels being 
credited with something supernatural in their 
composition; and it is this literary excellence 
which seems to us a cause of first-rate 
importance in accounting for the spread of 
Christianity. 

The volume before us, consisting of isolated 
chapters in the history of a long and great 
conflict, does not pretend to completeness, 
It is even wanting in logical development, 
Each chapter is a lecture on some prominent 
figure in the fray. But we have no Philo- 
Judzus, no Josephus, no Julian; yet the 
last, though perhaps too late, is a most 
significant character, both in the purified 
paganism which he tried to restore, and in 
his remarkable failure. To demand these ad- 
ditional chapters is, however, to demand an 
additional volume, and we hope Mr. Glover 
may supply it. Regarding the authors whom 
he does treat, it is not always that he gives 
us the full record of their mind, or perhaps 
we should say the fair record. Thus from 
Epictetus he quotes a sentence rather coarse 
for a volume like this, and not only coarse, 
but false also. From Apuleius he gives us 
many things, but never hints that ‘The 
Golden Ass’ is full of matter so shocking 
as to make it unfit for young students. 
It would even be ‘ questionably possible” 
(to quote @ curious phrase from Mr. Glover) 
to produce an expurgated edition of it. 

But these few critical objections are 
after all trifling. All the chapters are 
interesting, and full of learning. We prefer 
the first (on the Roman religion), the fifth 
(on the followers of Christ), the eighth (on 
Celsus), and the tenth (on Tertullian) to the 
rest. In the first chapter Mr. Glover is 
indeed eloquent on Virgil, and it is interesting 
to compare his deep appreciation of the 
religious side of that poet, with the rather 
superficial view of Signor Ferrero. Further 
Mr. Glover shows the wonderful juxtaposition 
in Hellenistic and Roman life of the grossest 
and crudest nature-worship, the most refined 
and deep theology, the coolest scepticism. 
Hence the strange and complicated problems 
of the age. He also shows how superstition, 
though it purify itself into a noble creed, may 
be unable to shake off its primitive unclean- 
ness, and so fail in its task of conquering the 
higher life of itsage. Evena pure religion like 
that of Christ was very slow in conquering 
the Roman Empire, not, as Mr. Glover says, 
very prompt in doing so. Dio Chrysostom 
and Plutarch, both living years after Paul 
had preached all through Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and parts of Greece, know 
nothing about him. We are not persuaded 
that Christianoi was ‘‘a base Latin im- 
provisation of the people of Antioch.” Are 
not Roxolanoi, Bosporanoi, and Sardianoi, for 
example, good Greek forms ? Nor can we 
agree in calling Ocoddpytos, meaning “ God- 
bearer” (a solitary use in Lucian which is 
contrary to sound Greek usage), ‘‘a famous 
word.” But Mr. Glover probably knows that 
kind of Greek better than we do, for he is 
steeped in the writings of these men, whose 
style was much inferior to their substance. 
We thank him for his studies, and hope to 
read more of them. 


Italy from 1494 to 1790. By Mrs. H. M. 
Vernon. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
Mrs. Vernon has written an excellent text- 
book on a difficult and neglected period of 
Italian history. It is true that the years 
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between 1494 and 1559—the years of the 
high Renaissance—have been dealt with 
many times before, but she has wisely 
treated them here as a sort of introduction 
to her book, devoting to them some 94 
pages only, her real subject being the history 
of Italy from 1559 to 1790. ‘This obscure 
period, in which Italy came to be little more 
than ‘“‘a geographical expression,” has 
received but brief notice from English 
writers, and is certainly nowhere dealt with 
at once so accurately and so readably as 
here. The book is an excellent piece of 
work, and should be useful both to the young 
student and the general reader. As a 
volume in the “‘ Cambridge Historical Series ”’ 
it might with advantage have included the 
short but important period between 1790 
and 1815, after which Mr. Stillman’s book in 
this series, ‘The Union of Italy,’ takes 
up the story. We have noted one or two 
slips in the Italian names; e.g., on p. 73 
- Capella Chigi ” should be Cappella Chigi. 








PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Textbook of Experimental Psychology. 
By Charles S. Myers, Professor of Psychology 
in King’s College, London. (Arnold.)— 
The publication in this country of a text- 
book of experimental psychology from the 
hand of a native professor of psychology is 
surely a sign of the times, an indication that 
even in this country—always the last, as 
Mill said, to enter into the general move- 
ment of the European mind—the experi- 
mental study of mental process is beginning 
to secure academic recognition. 

Historians of the development of European 
thought have usually accorded pre-eminence 
to British psychologists, and have described 
their achievements as the chief glory of her 
philosophers. Yet, curiously enough, while 
during the last decades there have been 
professors of philosophy in each of the princi- 
pal German universities who have practised 
and taught the new methods of experimental 
research initiated by Fechner and Wundt ; 
and while the American universities have 
taken up these methods even more enthusi- 
astically and extensively, some of them 
having two or more chairs of psychology 
largely devoted to their cultivation, most 
of our British universities have seemed 
to be unaware of their existence, and 
have given to psychology an _ increasingly 
subordinate position in their curricula, 
until in some circles it has even become 
the fashion to question its right to a place 
among academic studies. But now the 
tide seems to have turned, and the timely 
appearance of this textbook should do much 
to promote the rising flood. English students 
have here for the first time a concise 
yet fairly comprehensive survey of the 
experimental methods, the field in which 
they have been applied, and the principal 
results hitherto achieved. 

After an introductory chapter on the 
experimental standpoint come eight chapters 
on the sensations, which, if our more conserva- 
tive philosophers would but read them, would 
perhaps weaken their belief that the last 
word on sensation was said by Aristotle 
in the ‘ De Anima,’ and might even convince 
them that the study of the senses has made 
some definite steps since the greater part 
of that celebrated treatise was devoted to 
the subject. Then follow chapters on 
Statistical methods, so full just now of pro- 
mise of new knowledge, on reaction-times, 
on memory, on mental work, on the psycho- 
physical methods proper and their applica- 
tions to the study of the perception of rela- 
tions of time and space and of likeness and 
difference, on attention, and on feeling. 











The last eighty pages are devoted to the 
description of the conduct of typical experi- 
ments illustrative of the discussions of the 
main body of the book. A number of 
sketches of pieces of apparatus enhance the 
value of this section. ‘ 

The book is well arranged and clearly 
written, and each chapter is supplemented 
by a useful list of references to recent books 
and papers, among which one notes with 
pleasure a good proportion of British 
work. 


Psychology and Crime. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. (Fisher Unwin.)—In this volume 
Prof. Miinsterberg of Harvard, who some 
years ago created a flutter among psycho- 
logists by boldly denying that scientific 
psychology has, or can have, any bearing 
on the problems of practical life, appears 
as the most advanced advocate of the claims 
of the “new psychology ”’ to be an indis- 
pensable aid to the administration of justice. 
In this country a few bold innovators have 
from time to time ventured to suggest that 
our criminal lawyers might do their work 
more effectively if they had some acquaint- 
ance with the teachings of modern psycho- 
logy. Prof. Miinsterberg goes far beyond 
this modest claim. He begins by hinting 
at the highly technical character of present- 
day methods of investigation. ‘“‘ There are 
about fifty psychological laboratories in 
the United States alone”; and at Harvard 
the laboratory in Emerson Hall comprises 
twenty-seven large rooms “‘overspun with 
electric wires, and filled with chronoscopes 
and kymographs and tachistoscopes,” &c. 
He then goes on to show, in a series of 
popularly written chapters, firstly, how this 
‘brass-instrument psychology” has de- 
veloped methods which reveal in startling 
fashion the untrustworthiness of human 
perception and memory under just such 
conditions as those of the witness whose 
evidence in the criminal court determines 
the issue of questions of life and death ; 
secondly, how similar methods applied to 
the accused person may, without any of the 
moral torture involved in cross-examination, 
surely reveal his guilt or afford strong pre- 
sumption of his innocence. Other chapters 
deal instructively with the conditions and 
detection of untrue confessions, with the 
influence of ‘‘suggestion”’ in court, the 
possibilities of the criminal application of 
hypnotism, and the attempt to prevent 
the development of the criminal possi- 
bilities that are present in the nature of every 
child. 

In view, then, of the specialized technique 
involved in the application of the methods 
of experimental psychology to the discovery 
of truth in the criminal court, Prof. Miinster- 
berg demands, not merely that the criminal 
lawyer shall know something of the results of 
psychological research, but that the psycho- 
logical expert shall be called in to lay before 
the court the results of his investigation of 
the accused and the witnesses. It seems 
not altogether impossible that this demand 
may meet with some response in the United 
States, and that, if the innovation should 
prove valuable there, the practice of the 
courts of this country may in the course of 
time be modified in the same direction. 
Prof. Miinsterberg promises a treatise on 
‘ Applied Psychology ’ which is to cover the 
whole ground with technical detail, and 
to deal also with ‘‘the psychology of the 
attorney, of the judge, and of the jury.” 
It may be hoped that in the meantime this 
instructive series of popular sketches may 
achieve the author’s purpose, which is ‘ to 
turn the attention of serious men to an 
absurdly neglected field which demands the 
full attention of the social community.” 





GUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Six Oxford Thinkers. By Algernon Cecil. 
(John Murray.)—Although there is not 
much which is new in this volume, and in 
some cases the author betrays a rather 
inadequate acquaintance with well- 
known authorities, the essays contained in 
it were well worth reproduction. In the 
first place, the writing is good. The author 
has no tricks or mannerisms; his English 
is clear, dignified, and well balanced, and 
not without a certain distinction. We give 
one instance from the conclusion of the 
essay on Lord Morley of Blackburn :— 

‘There is nothing in this world to equal the 
strong man who is not grown hard; who, if he 
but knows his instrument, can touch all notcs 
from fine rage to unsubdued suffering. The 
lecture on Machiavelli is probably the best of his 
pieces. Many voices, their sound stored in the 
experience of a lifetime which has been passed- 
like Machiavelli’s own, partly in the council, 
chamber of statesmen, partly in the ‘ ancient 
courts of the men of old’ blend to adorn and 
illustrate the motif. Moliére, Goethe, Tennyson, 
Butler and Thucydides, Dante and Michelangelo 
—all are there, summoned at will to aid. It is, 
to change the metaphor, as if a man were to spread 
over the sober warp of his own life a woof of many 
tints and colours. For the warp is what it 
always was, a love of truth, keen, passionate, 
seldom faltering. This is that characteristic 
which he has most striven to impress upon his 
countrymen, And it is this rare quality which 
draws him nearest of all to that school of thought 
to which he owed perhaps more than he knew, 
and whose conviction it was that the philosophic 
temper was first enjoined by Christianity. New- 
man—for to Newman we must be always returning 
—had an idea that Christianity had brought into 
the world that earnestness of purpose and serious- 
ness of mind that are the first requisite of scientific 
investigation. He added a caution against 
rashness of assertion and hastiness of conclusion, 
and confident reliance on our powers of reasoning, 
Some of us may like to fancy that but for a 
neglect on one side to observe that caution, two 
of the loftier minds of the nineteenth century 
would have moved in closer accord. ‘ Burke,’ 
says Lord Morley in a vivid sentence, ‘has the 
sacred gift of inspiring men to use a grave dili- 
gence in caring for high things and in making 
their lives at once rich and austere.’ No less may 
be said of himself.”’ 

This passage, with which we do not 
wholly agree, is a fair specimen of what 
the book contains. Newman forms the 
centre of the scheme, and it is remarkable 
how increasingly important the great Car- 
dinal is felt to be, though in some quarters 
it is the fashion to depreciate him. Mr. 
Cecil takes Gibbon as representing that 
secularist, rationalist spirit against which 
the Oxford Movement was a _ reaction. 
While he tells us little that is new about 
the movement, and in regard to Dean 
Church is uninspiring, these essays will 
be of service to the general reader who 
desires some acquaintance with the inner 
course of the religious development of the 
nineteenth century. It should be added 
that the author’s sympathies are not merely 
theologically, but also politically Tractarian. 
He has a thorough contempt for Liberalism 
in all its forms, and shows scant sympathy 
with any of those excursions into social 
controversies with which a later genera- 
tion of English High Churchmen have 
made us familiar. For this reason, perhaps, 
the essay on Lord Morley is peculiarly 
interesting, and shows (as in the passage 
above quoted) a praiseworthy attempt to 
see Lord Morley, as an Oxonian, in the atmo- 
sphere, redolent of religion and romance, 
which gave to Tractarianism its peculiar 
aroma. 


Hellenica Oxyrhynchia cvm Theopompi et 
Cratippi Fragmentis. Edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A.S. Hunt. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—It is not necessary for us to review 
this handy and scholarly volume at any 
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length, seeing that we have already ex- 
pressed ourselves on the question of the 
authorship of this Oxyrhynchus text in our 
notice of its first publication, Jan. 11, 1908 
(‘ Oxyr. Papyri,’ vol. v.). We then declared 
ourselves against the attribution of this text 
to Theopompus, and we as yet have seen 
no reason to change our opinion. Dr. Hunt, 
who is mainly responsible for the new 
volume, has gathered all the known frag- 
ments of Theopompus, and printed them 
after the new one. There is only one thing 
more he might have done. He might have 
supplied a full vocabulary of the fragment, 
and then a vocabulary of the other and 
acknowledged quotations from Theopompus. 
Until we have this, one important —— 
for or against the fashionable German 
theory is still missing. But otherwise the 
volume is most useful, and we have in it 
many passages newly revised, which were 
hitherto only readily accessible in the splen- 
did, but now antiquated ‘ Fiagmenta Histori- 
corum Grecorum’ of Carl Miiller. The 
editor leads us to expect elaborate German 
publications which will prove that the view 
we hold is wrong. We shall read them 
with interest. 


WE have received from Mr. Effingham 
Wilson Income Tax, by Mr. T. Hallett Fry, 
who has written on the subject more than 
once, and now gives us a large volume in 
which are plainly set forth the matters most 
necessary for the Income Tax payer. The 
order of treatment pointed out in the 
Preface is that in which the taxpayer needs 
help, and it is well followed throughout 
the treatise. We begin with the forms and 
their interpretation, and reach, in the 
middle, appeals and difficulties arising out 
of the distinction between ‘‘ earned and 
unearned”? income; while a late chapter 
deals with super-tax so far as the topic can 
be handled in advance of Parliamentary 
settlement. We commend the volume, 
which comes from one who has mastered 
the intricacies of the law. That all his 
readers will understand him is more than 
even he can hope,—but that is no fault 
of his. 


THe Liperat Pusiication DEPARTMENT 
send us a small volume by Mr. Renwick 
Seager, giving extracts from petition judg- 
ments since 1886 in cases of Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices at Parliamentary Elections. 
These are annotated and handled in popular 
fashion, The most interesting topie eluci- 
dated by Mr. Seager is one in regard to 
which no conclusive doctrine is laid down, 
namely the help indirectly given to candidates 
by general organizations, such as Tariff 
Leagues and Licensed Victuallers’ organiza- 
tions. 


THERE reaches us from Messrs. Longman 
an American work by Mr. Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, of which the second title explains 
what is meant by The Basis of Ascendancy. 
The Southern States of the American Union 
are treated with special reference to the 
relations of the negroes with the whites. 
We do not find the volume helpful in 
guiding us towards the solution of the 
difficulties of the Southern States, and are 
inclined to think that the matter is better 
handled in the various Native Races reports 
published since the Boer War for bodies 
of our countrymen interested in South 
Africa. Nevertheless Mr. Murphy writes 
well.- His earlier volume, which was pub- 
lished five pone ago, together with the 
present book, may interest those people 
who care for philosophic speculation on 
such matters and do not insist on practical 
proposals, 





The Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
—Vol. I. Parliament. By Sir W. R. Anson. 
Fourth Edition. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—A great part of this volume has been 
recast or rewritten in view of recent develop- 
ments, and a very interesting Introduction, 
dealing with the constitutional changes of 
the last quarter of a century, has been 
prefixed. The question of the representa- 
tion of minorities is dealt with at some 
length, and proportional representation re- 
ceives not unfavourable consideration. The 
whole subject of procedure in the Commons 
is written up, and difficulties considered at 
length. Other new sections are those 
dealing with the Committee stages of a 
Bill in the Commons, on closure by com- 

artments, and on the conflict of the two 

ouses—subjects which have an interest 
in the present position of affairs. Peerage 
law has also received attention, the cases of 
the Earldom of Norfolk and of the Buck- 
hurst peerage having necessitated a new 
section. The index of cases and of statutes 
cited shows considerable enlargement. The 
chapter on the executive and legislature in 
conflict might usefully have been revised. 
Hallam should not be quoted as an original 
authority for Tudor history when the 
sources are at hand. 


Cronicques et Conquestes de Charlemaine. 
Edited by J. van den Gheyn. (Brussels, 
Vromant; London, Luzac & Co.)—The 
manuscript to which the 105 miniatures here 
reproduced belong is one of the best-known 
ornaments of the Royal Library at Brussels, 
and many of its drawings are familiar to 
students of the works of De Reiffenberg 
and Lacroix, while one page of it has been 
selected by the New Palzographical Society 
as a typical example of fine work of its 
period. The Introduction by Pére van den 
Gheyn gives a full account of the three 
volumes in which it is now bound up, whose 
writer, illuminator, rubricator, and original 
binder are all known. The process of 
reproduction employed gives very good 
representations of the originals, which are 
in grisaille. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of these drawings from the point of 
view of documents treating of the art, 
costume, manners, and customs of the 
period; artists, critics, and historians of 
art owe the learned editor their heartiest 
thanks. The variety of subjects is very 
great, but the student will be especially 
impressed by the artist’s power of treating 
the ever-recurring battles, sieges, &c., of 
the Charlemagne story in a fresh manner 
each time. We have already stated our 
view as to the value of these reproductions, 
and we can only repeat our advice to schools 
of art to secure copies while they are in the 
market, and congratulate the Royal Library 
of Belgium on what we hope is the first 
of a series of reproductions from the treasures 
in its keeping. 


Le Livre du Chastel de Labour. By Jean 
Bruyant. (Privately printed.)—The manu- 
script here described very fully and some- 
what unconventionally is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. George C. Thomas of Philadelphia. 
It is of French or Flemish origin, of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, decorated 
with 46 miniatures and borders, of which 
24 are reproduced in collotype, one of 
them, the eighth, being also reproduced in 
colour with very marked effect. The minia- 
tures themselves are fine within the limits 
of their convention, the figures well 
designed and full of life, the borders quite 
up to the level of their period, though 
with a certain tameness of invention; the 
writing and the text rather poor, as is 
unfortunately too often the case with 








finely decorated manuscripts of this period, 
It is well that the ‘Chastel de Labour’ doeg 
not give rise to such disputed points as to 
make reference to early manuscripts of it 
indispensable, since none exists which can 
be dated within half a century of its com- 
position in 1342. It is well known to 
students from having been printed in the 
entertaining ‘ Ménagier de Paris,’ and also 
as the original from which Pierre Gringore 
adapted his ‘Chasteau de Labour,’ trans- 
lated by Barclay, and lately republished by 
the Roxburghe Club. The compiler of this 
notice describes each of the 46 miniatures, 
and also gives an account of the poem 
itself, with a full analysis and some dis- 
cussion of textual points which cannot be 
usefully entered on without having the 
manuscript before us. We congratulate 
Mr. Thomas on the possession of a very fine 
illuminated manuscript, and on the happy 
thought which led him to give others less 
fortunate the privilege of sharing some of 
the pleasure derived from its beauty. 


Encyclopedic Dictionary and Atlas. Part I. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The reissue at less than 
half price—with 76 coloured plates and 
88 coloured maps thrown in—of the new 
edition of ‘Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ advertised about ten years ago 
as ‘ Lloyd’s Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ ought 
to prove attractive to general readers. We 
note at the outset one correction, the 
insertion of a missing o in “ adelarthro- 
somata.” The statement that the original 
work has been “thoroughly revised and 
corrected ’’ may pass muster, though a philo- 
logial expert might prefer a milder expres- 
sion. For instance, words omitted in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ such as ‘*Achrist ” 
=Antichrist, ‘“‘ adnullation,” and “ adum- 
brage,” are not supplied ; words registered 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ such as Shakespeare’s 
‘** abusious ’’ and “‘ adrogate,” vb., “‘ adven- 
turess,” and “ adversatively,” are still 
omitted ; while “ acceptation ”’ of persons, 
hydraulic and electric “ accumulator,” and 
Shakespeare’s ‘adversity ’’ (=perversity) 
remain unnoticed. Many etymological errors 
are retained, though several—e.g., under 
“ abaft,”’ ‘“‘ abbess,” ‘‘ address ’’—are duly 
corrected. A coloured plate gives fifteen 
types of the British Army; and there are 
two excellent coloured maps—of the World, 
in relation to the British Empire, or vice 
versa, and of Europe. 


The Minnesingers. By Jethro Bithell. 
Vol. I. Translations. (Longmans & Co.)— 
The present volume of translations may 
apparently be regarded as avant-courier to 
the more solid portion of Mr. Bithell’s 
work, which is to consist of a critical history 
of Minnesong. There is something to be 
said for the plan of thus giving the amenities 
of scholarship a chance of making a wider 
appeal than its more strictly scientific pro- 
ductions could hope for, and though this 
volume should doubtless be read by the 
light of its successor, it may not unreasonably 
claim to be judged as an independent whole. 
So far as his qualifications as a translator 
are concerned, Mr. Bithell shows himself 
sufficiently competent. His knowledge of 
Middle High German is sound ; his range of 
reading is wide; and he possesses that 
literary facility which, if it does not go far 
towards the making of poetry, can at least 
produce readable verse. “I have,” he 
remarks in his Preface, “‘ as far as my artistic 
conscience would allow me, adopted the 
plaster-cast method of translation,” but the 
restriction appears to have been of & 

otent character. He undoubtedly permits 
imself a good deal of freedom both in form 
and expression—occasionally with happy 
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results, but not infrequently, we think, 
without adequate compensation for the 
sacrifice made. However, a command of 
rhyme, @ sense of style, and a considerable 
ingenuity in phrasing are good gifts, and 
the versions at their best have distinct merit. 
Take, for ——— the opening stanza of 
a famous piece of Walther’s :— 
On the heather-lea, 
In the lime-tree bower, 
There of us twain was made the bed: 
There you may see 
Grass-blade and flower 
Sweetly crushed and shed. 
By the forest in a dale, 
Tantaradei : 
Sweetly sang the nightingale. 
This, except for the unfortunate word 
“shed,” represents the original very well, 
and it is worth noting that Mr. Bithell not 
seldom succeeds best in his most difficult 
endeavours. On the other hand, his work is 
sometimes marred by faults which a greater 
conscientiousness might have avoided. Many 
of his versions seem a little perfunctory, and 
there is frequently a preciosity in diction 
that strikes us as out of place. On the first 
page we find the charming little snatch of 
song in honour of Queen Eleanor of Poitou 
rendered thus :— 
If that all the world were mine 
From the ocean to the Rhine, 
I would let it go to glean 
One embrace of England’s Queen. 
Surely “‘to glean one embrace ”’ is little in 
accord with the absolute simplicity of the 
original, and such turns of phrase are too 
common. A want of taste is also observable 
in the renderings of several of the songs of 
“niedere Minne,” where the introduction 
of modern slang impresses us as very in- 
felicitous. Thus in the translation of Burk- 
hard von Hohenfels’ poem “ Ich wil reigen ”’ 
much is grievously vulgarized. Lines such 
as 
She tells me I’ve got to dodge 
The knights that come a-courting me— 
As sure as I’m here, I’ll encourage Bob Hodge, 
And won't she be riled ! You'll see! 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory equi- 
valent for 
Si enlat mich niender lachen 
Gén werdekeit : 
86 nim ich einen swachen 
Daz ist ir leit. 
Mr. Bithell aims at purity of rhyme, but in 
his treatment of metre he allows himself 
a latitude that is hardly in accordance with 
the technique of his originals. Thus we 
frequently find him varying the length of 
the corresponding lines in the different 
stanzas of a poem—a liberty which the 
Minnesinger was denied, owing to the 
exigencies of his music. Mr. Bithell likewise 
translates a few technical tours de force 
without reproducing their distinctive fea- 
tures; but that, no doubt, is almost in- 
evitable. 

About seventy Minnesingers are repre- 
sented in the volume, some of them at con- 
siderable length ; it will be seen, therefore, 
that when Mr. Bithell’s work is completed, 
it will form an extensive and serviceable 
contribution to the scanty literature in 
English on the subject. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM SIR 
JOHN CHEKE TO HIS WIFE. 
Manchester. 
SEvERAL letters of Sir John Cheke are 
— in the ‘Nuge Antique,’ and they 
evidently been found among Sir John 
Harington’s papers. I have recently had 
the opportunity of examining several of the 
MS. books left by Sir John Harington, and 
still in the possession of the Harington 
family. In one of these books are copied 
& large number of letters from Cheke, 
written to his wife, to his mother, and to 
his friend Mr. Peter Osborn. Most of these 
letters are undated, and many of them, like 





Cheke’s published letters, savour of preach- 
ing and pedantry. The Greek Professor 
of Cambridge and tutor of Prince Edward 
married in 1547, at the age of  thirty- 
three, a young wife, who could not have 
been more than fifteen years of age. 
Mary Hill was the daughter of a wine 
merchant who had been Master of the 
Wine Cellar to King Henry VIII. Though 
Richard Hill had died leaving eleven 
children, his daughter Mary inherited a 
comfortable estate, and was brought up 
within the circle of the Court, being pro- 
bably attached to the household of the 
proud Duchess of Somerset. Strype prints 
a very humble letter from Cheke to the 
Duchess, apologizing for his young wife, 
with whom the great lady had been incensed. 

The following extracts are from intimate 
letters written by Mr. Cheke—Prof. Cheke 
as we should now call him, for he was not 
yet knighted—in the early times of his 
married life. I have modernized the spell- 
ing :— 

1. ‘* You think me offended with you, and desire 
me to prove you, and to have a good opinion till 
I find you break my commandment, If I be 
offended with you, think you not I have just 
cause, who hath so ordered yourself to me, as 
I have little cause otherwise to think? Would 
you, when you faulted, I should think you did 
well, and take evil for good, and seem either not 
to care what you did, or not to understand what 
your doings were? I bear many things with you 
which I like not, and yet I tell you nothing of 
them, because I would rather you should do 
things of yourself than by rebuke. For where 
nothing is well done in a commonwealth of men’s 
agreement, there be laws made; and where in 
an household nothing is done of choice, there is 
extremity of commandment used. And if you 
will put me to extremity and strain me to com- 
mand, I will [reJprove you indeed, for I must 
needs do so; but I would rather that you would 
of yourself, unproved and unrecommended, do so 
wall that you need neither [reJproof nor com- 
mandment, They that do not as they are com- 
manded be beasts and no women, brute and savage 
and not discreet and skilful; they that do things 
only because of commandment would rather seem 
good than be good, and have the opinion of men 
and not honesty itself; but they that see by 
reason what is to be done and by duty follow 
reason afore commandment, nor tarry not while 
they be forbidden that is feared in them, but 
follow that which else they should be commanded, 
be sober and honest and to be had a good opinion 
of. I would be loth to [re]Jprove you lest you 
should think me straight [strict] in commanding 
and yourself frail in breaking, and so should have 
occasion to despair where neither my command- 
ment nor your own reason doth serve. For I 
see in you that you have a strong affection and 
a weak reason, and therefore whatsoever cometh 
into your Phantasy, you never search it or try 
it whether it be good or no, and first debate it, 
and as you find it, so use it. But, contrary, being 
feeble-headed and strong-hearted, (you) judge 
that to be good, that every lightness of Phantasy 
leadeth you unto, and be carried away withal for 
lack of reason....And when I shall hereafter see 
your reason, with time and experience, to have 
left his childishness, and grow to some womanly 
stay in you; then will I have that opinion of 
you that becometh an honest husband to have 
of a discreet wife.....In the mean season, as a 
man often beaten and deceived with your pro- 
mises, I will stay my good opinion, and think 
myself for time past very evil ordered at your 
hand: and for time to come, will take you as I 
find you and as true report shall inform me.”’ 

2. ** I desire nothing more than the agreement 
between man and wife. To say I loved you not 
as dearly as any alive would be to lie. But you 
must be content, when I mislike anything, to be 
told of it after my fashion. The father looks 
more narrowly to his children than to strangers, 
And except you should be weary of too much 
love, which may be more than you would have 
it because it is not often such sort as peradventure 
you would wish it, I cannot tell what occasion 
of grief you should have. My love towards you 
grows out of an honest duty, and I look for no 
less at your hand. Your doings make me think 
you something childish yet, and needing time 
and warning to grow to a more womanlyness 
and matronship by. If you think yourself 
unamendable and that my exhortations come 
from anger, I may lose my labour in writing. 
It depends on yourself to grow nigh in likelihood 





of manners to those points I love, and so deliver 
yourself of those scourges of encumbrance where- 
with you be now vexed.’’ 

3. “I am glad of this agreeableness of mind, 
which is the only feeder of unfeigned love. 
Where disagreement is, God suffers all things 
to come to nought; where there is love and 
unity, God prospereth all things.....Nothing is 
more beautiful than the framing of the agreeable- 
ness of conditions to God’s word. And although 
many of your doings have contented me right 
well, yet none more than this humbleness of mind 
which you have shown, They say the root of 
virtue is bitter, but the fruit sweet. I am glad 
you so soon content yourself with that honest 
proof which you began so late. You make me 
proud and more desirous of you, as I see your 
wifely obedience. I believe that you will perform 
your honest promise.”’ 

4, ** I lie stillat Mr. O[sborn]’s for a day or two, 
until I be mended of my ungracious disease, 
and about Sunday morning intend to repair 
unto the Cfourt], I would hear something of 
your housewifery, and what you can do more 
than your fellows. I must needs rejoice at your 
being exercised in it. For what can they do 
honestly or pleasingly to God who can [do] 
neither their duty to their husband, the first 
point of housewifery, nor understand the bringing 
up of their children, the disposing of their hus- 
band’s goods, the saving of expense, the cleanli- 
ness of the house, a good entertainment of their 
husband’s friends? Your time thus occupied, 
you avoid idleness, and unpleasant phantasies.”’ 

5. ** Your good behaviour commends me to you. 
If you continue in this state, and will not swerve 
to trifles, learn to fear God, and govern your 
family soberly, you shall find me neither bitter 
in words nor sour in conversation. Your often 
writing contents me. Your spices are sent down 
by the c[arrier]. Spend not when you need not. 
Let the H[ouse] be well looked into; send me 
the length and breadth of the great C[hamber] 
and the parlour beneath, and cause Nycholas at 
his going to C{[ambridge] to oe the hangings 
of verdure in the chamber..... hus to furnish 
you I charge myself, thinking as by God we have 
been joined together to be one body, so by his 
grace we shall remain in one mind. I send this 
rule by which to measure your doings: ‘ Think 
those things to be unhonest which you would be 
loth that I should know of, and those things to 
be your daily doings which I shall praise when I 
shall hear of them.’ This I doubt not you will 
intend to follow, not only for duty, but for love. 
Loving you as myself, I bid you farewell.” 

Before the accession of Queen Mary, 
Cheke’s wife bore him three sons, and he 
had attained the dignity of being one-of the 
Secretaries of State. He acted as secretary 
for Queen Jane’s short-lived Council, and, 
though sent to the Tower with Cranmer 
and others, was pardoned and allowed to go 
abroad. He writes to his wife (from Basle 
probably) :— 

‘“*T have determined with Mr. W[ilson] my 
journey into Italy until I hear from you, either 
of your coming or that it is fit for me to return. 
I could wish that with your tarrying in England, 
I had good cause to return, Strangeness of 
strangers next to an evil religion is to my nature 
most odious, Yet I have been made much of.” 

Another extract from a letter to his wife 
is fortunately dated, Padua, 2 November, 
1554 :— 

‘‘T am settled with Mr. H[ales ?] and Master 

Wl{ilson] together: we spend our time as honestly 
and dutifully as we can. I could bear my 
burden better if there were hope of our speedy 
meeting. The distance of place and hardness to 
meet doth tell me what you be, and how near 
unto me. The misery and beastliness of this 
country is not fit for the English, and especially 
for those who know what good bringing up 
means,” 
Most Englishmen did not find Italy so un- 
attractive, but Cheke’s upbringing at Cam- 
bridge had been one of studiousness and 
strict morality, and the cloistered comfort 
of a Cambridge scholar and — to 
whom Greek and Protestant theology were 
as the breath of life, had not prepared him 
for the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 

The very last extract from a letter to 
his wife before his fatal fall was written 
from abroad :— 

‘“ Bid God send me home again. Let us live 
together, have we never so little; a quiet mind 
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to God and a life without care, a sufficient living 
and a few agreeing neighbours, is worth the Privy 
Chambership or being of the Council.’’ 

Cheke was not fated to enjoy “‘ a quiet mind 
to God.’”’ He was kidnapped at Brussels, 
brought to London, and faced with the 
alternative of recantation or death. He 
did not play the man. Pole dictated to him 
the most humiliating and untruthful avowals, 
which he had to recite in public as a Roman 
Catholic triumph. He must have been 
despised by all parties, and died in 1557, 
probably of self-contempt. 

His wife, a widow not yet twenty-five, 
married an Irish gentleman, MacWilliams, 
bore him six children, and survived Cheke 
nearly sixty years. In 1591 she had a 
dispute about precedence at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Court with the wife of Sir Antony 
Cook. It was in this very year that Haring- 
ton published his ‘ Ariosto,’ and was much 
about the Court. Possibly he asked Mrs. 
MacWilliams to be allowed to examine 
some of Sir John Cheke’s papers, for he was 
of a most curious disposition, and took 
copies of such portions of them as seemed 
interesting. This would account for their 
presence in the Harington MS. books. 

CHARLES HUGHEs. 








THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 


THE latest Report of the Commissioners, 
being the fifth volume of the series known 
as “ Various Collections,” deals with the 
family charters and correspondence of three 
ancient Scottish houses. Of these the 
Frasers, followed by the Tweedies of 
Drumelzier, are commemorated in a re- 
markably complete collection of feudal 
instruments which came into the possession 
of the family of Hays with these estates in the 
reign of Charles I. With these are pre- 
served other instruments connected with 
the barony of Eddleston and other lands 
in Peebles and Selkirkshire, and a still 
more interesting collection of documents 
connected with the town of Duns, including 
& minute description of the civic tumults 
of the period 1724-30 and the procedure 
connected with closing public roads by order 
of the local justices of the peace. The 
majority of these later papers relate to the 
dispute between Duns and Greenlaw for 
the title of ‘‘ headburgh”’ of Berwickshire. 
As an appendix to this collection of legal 
instruments we find a specimen of an account 
setting forth the expenses connected with 
obtaining a Crown charter in the reign of 
George II., the items charged being 38 in 
number, and the total cost 707 pounds 
Scots. 

The second collection reported on con- 
tains the family papers of the Edmonstones 
of Duntreath, including many early docu- 
ments relating to the Livingstones of 
Kilsyth. Amongst these are several royal 
instruments of the sixteenth century and 
some interesting records of the Templars’ 
lands. The historical importance of the 
collection becomes considerable during the 
period of the Cromwellian campaign in 
Scotland. To these are added a few papers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
amongst which are an interesting letter 
from Simon, Lord Lovat, in 1716, and an 
order by Lord Nelson to Sir Thomas Living- 
stone dated 14 October, 1805, which is of 
some importance. The last paper calendared 
is dated 1829, and this is a delightful letter 
from Lamartine to Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone, expressing his gratification at the 
translation of his works into English. 

The third collection referred to is perhaps 
of greater historical interest than either of 





the above, being the family papers of the 
Grahams of Fintry, who were closely con- 
nected with the Dukes of Montrose and 
Viscounts of Dundee. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find here several interesting 
references both to the “great Marquis” 
and to “Bonnie Dundee.”” Amongst some 
verses preserved in this collection are a copy 
of the well-known ‘rhyming charter” of 
William the Lion, and an original lampoon 
upon Queen Anne and Marlborough, entitled 
‘A Fable of the Widow and her Cat,’ which 
is of considerable literary merit. 








‘THE POE CULT.’ 


August 23, 1909. 
A VOLUME bearing the above title is 
included in The Atheneum’s ‘ List of New 
Books’ for the 21st inst. It is but fair to 
inform British publishers and _ booksellers 
that as the book, besides infringing my 
copyrights, contains gross libels upon my 
integrity, I shall take legal proceedings 
against any person or persons circulating 
or assisting the circulation of any copies of 

the book in question. JoHNn H. INGRAM. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
—~ and Foreign Bible Society, Hundred and Fifth 


ort, 

Caulfeiid (S. F. A.), The Dawn of yo ag seg in Con- 
tinental Europe, 2/6 net. Relates also the planting of 
the Order of Knights of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. Illustrated. 

Colvill (Helen Hester), Saint Teresa of Spain, 7/6 net. A 
study of the Spanish saint, the work she accom- 
plished, and her mystical faith. Contains 20 illustra- 


tions. 

Jowett (J. H.), The High Calling : Meditations on St. Paul’s 
Letter to the Philippians, 3/6 net. 

McCabe (Joseph), The Decay of the Church of Rome, 


7/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Archeologia liana, Third Series, Vol. V. Edited by 
R. Blair. 


Astley (Rev. H. J. Dukinfield), Notes on the Ninth Iter of 
Antoninus, with Special Reference to the Sites of 
Sitomagus and Venta Icenorum, reconsidered in the 
Light of the Tabula Peutingeriana. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayydm, presented by Willy Pogdny, 
10/6 net; Edition de Luxe, 210/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Ogilvie (Will), Whaup o’ the Rede, 3/ net. A ballad of the 
Border raiders. 
Symons (Annie Colenso), A Lay of Japan, and other Poems, 
2/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Westminster, Report of the Public Libraries Committee for 
the Year 1908-9. ‘ 
Political Economy. 


London School of Economics and Political Science (Uni- 
versity of London), Calendar for Fifteenth Session, 
1909-10, 1/ net. 


History and Biography. 

Bompas (G. C.), Life of Frank Buckland, 1/ net. A reprint 
in Messrs. Nelson’s admirable Shilling Library. 

Chesterton (G. K.), George Bernard Shaw, 5/ net. 

Diaz del Castillo (Bernal), The True History of the Conquest 
of New Spain. Edited and published in Mexico by 
Genaro Garcia. Translated, with introduction and 
notes, by A. P. Maudslay for the Hakluyt Society. 

Green (Frank W.), History Day by Day, 3/6 net. Daily 
references to great events. With an introduction by 
W. T. Stead. 


Geography and Travel, 

Astley (Rev. H. J. Dukinfield), A Short Historical Guide to 

the pote Village of Castleacre, in the County of 
orfo a 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), The Bernese Oberland: Vol. I. Part 1. 
The Main Range, 10/. In Conway and Coolidge’s 
Climbers’ Guides. 

Douglas (Sir Arthur P.), The Dominion of New Zealand, 
7/6 net. Illustrated. One of the All Red Series. 

nome = Copenhagen, 3/net. One of Grieben’s Guide- 

s. 


Waltham (E.), Life and Labour in Australia, 3/6 
Wright (John), Round about Morocco and the Canaries, 
llustrated. 
Sports and Pastimes. 


Pitman (C. M.), The Record of the University Boat Race, 
1829—1909, and Register of those who have taken part 
in It, 21/net. Revised and completed to date. 

Folk-lore. 
aes,“ a the Gypsy Lore Society, New Series, Vol. III. 
0. 





Linguistic Survey of India: Vol. III. Tibeto-Burman 
Family, Part L Contains a general introduction, and 
specimens of the Tibetan dialects, the Himalayan 

ialects, and the North Assam group. Edited by G. A. 


Grierson. 
School- Books. 

Foxcroft (C.) and Bunting (S. J.), An Elementary Course 
in Practical Science, Part IIL., 6d. net. For use in 
elementary, higher elementary, and evening continua. 
tion schools. 

Ideal Writing Dictation Copy, No. 6, 2d. 


Science. 

Belton (Frank), The Teacher’s Course of Elementary 
Science: Part II. The Plant and its Life, 3/ 

Cooper (C. S.) and Westell (W. P.), Trees and Shrubs of the 

ritish Isles, Parts X. and XL., 1/ net each. Illustrated 

by C. F. Newall. 

Franklin (W. S.) and Macnutt (B.), Light and Sound, 5/net, 

Gilbreth (F. B.), en = | System, 12/6 net. 

Johnson (A. B.), Surgical Diagnosis, 3 vols., 75/ net. 

Morris (W. L.), Steam Power Plant Piping Systems, 21/net, 

Raynes (F. W.), Domestic Sanitary Engineering and 
Plumbing, 10/6 net. 

Shelley (H. C.), Gilbert White and Selborne, 6/ net. Illus. 
trated from photographs by the author. 

Treasury of Human Inheritance, Part IIL, 6/ net. Eugenics 
Laboratory Memoirs IX. 

Tuberculosis: a Treatise by American Authors, 25/ net, 
Edited by A. C. Klebs. 

Warbasse (J. P.), Medical Sociology, 8/6 net. 

Wood (W. W.), The Westinghouse E-T Air-Brake Instruc- 
tion Pocket-Book, 8/6 net. 


Fictwon. 

Birmingham (G. A.), The Search Party, 6/. This story 
resembles ‘Spanish Gold’ rather than any of the 
author’s earlier work. The scene is again laid in the 
West of Ireland, this time on the mainland. 

Cleveland (John), Life Eternal, 6/. Introduces an actress 
who is a medium, and is otherwise concerned with 
spiritualism. 

Crockett (S. R.), The Men of the Mountain, 6/. A tale ofa 
pastor's dealings with outlaws and rough soldiery, with 
illustrations by Harold Copping. 

Crosse (Victoria), The Woman Who Didn't, 1/net. Cheap 
edition. 

D’Anethan (Baroness Albert), Two Women, 6/. Couched 
in the form of diaries by the two women. 

Donovan (Dick), A Wild Beauty, 6/. A love-story, partly 
laid in Australia. 

Everett-Green (E.), Co-Heiresses, 6/. Deals with the 
leaving of an estate conjointly to two girls. 

Fox-Davies (A. C.), The Mauleverer Murders, 1/ net. New 
edition. A detective story. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), The Vicar of Wakefield, 7d. 

Harraden (Beatrice), Katharine Frensham, 7d. net. For 
notice see Athen., Dec. 12, 1903, p. 789. 

Keary (C. F.), The Mount, 6/. Has to do with life and 
— ; the scene is partly laid in a pottery town. 
Mathers (Helen), Love, the Thief, 6/. A story dealing with 

the extraordinary circumstances attending the death of 
a paralyzed squire. 
McAulay (Allan), The Eagle’s Nest, 6/. A tale of Corsica. 
Merriman (H. 8.), The Slave of the Lamp, 3/ net.; The 


Sowers, 2/ net. New editions on thin paper. ‘The 
Slave of the Lamp’ has a preface concerning the 
author. 


Rhys (Grace), The Bride, 6/. A story of life in London. 

Scott (Sir W.), The Black Dwarf, and A Legend of Mont- 
rose, 2/. Contains 21 illustrations—The Bride of 
Lammermoor, 2/. Contains 50 illustrations. In the 
Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 

Servian (Marcus), Anne Inescourt, 6/. A lady member of a 
sect called the ‘‘ Affinities” departs to Tyrol with her 
lover, but on finding that he is married returns to her 
husband. 

White (William Allen), A Certain Rich Man, 6/. An 
American character-study. 

Wright (Mabel Osgood), Poppea of the Post-Office, 6/. A 
semi-rural story. 


General Literature. 

An Leabarlann, the Journal of Cumann na Leabarlann, 
Vol. III., No. L., with Supplemental Volume, 12/. The 
Supplemental Volume contains letters written by John 
O'Donovan concerning the history and antiquities of 
the county of Down, collected during the Ordnance 
Survey in 1834. 

Brassey (Lord), Our Fleet and Naval Policy. 

Harvey (William), Irish Life and Humour in Anecdote and 
Story, 5/ net. With illustrations from paintings by 
Erskine Nicol. : 

Hoskins (J. Preston), Biological Analogy in Literary 
Criticism. Part I. is devoted to Variation and Per- 
sonality ; Part II. to the Struggle for Existence and 
the Survival of the Fittest. Reprinted from Modern 
Philology. 

Invasion and Defence, by Fabius, 2/ net. Shows how 4 
formidable invasion might be met and defeated. 

Mintz (F. S.), The New American Citizen, 2/6 , 

Royal Revenues, by H. R. H., 6d. net. Deals with the 
royal revenues of Cornwall and Lancaster. és 

Weese (Truman A. de), The Principles of Practical Pub- 
licity, 7/6 net. A treatise on ‘the art of advertising. 


FOREIGN. 


Geography and Travel. 

Graesse (J. G. T.), Orbis latinus, oder Verzeichnis der 
wichtigsten lateinischen Orts-und Lindernamen, 10m. 
Second Edition, revised by Prof. Friedrich Benedict. 

General Literature. 


Rivista Bibliografica, Mi: o—Luglio, yearly 1 lira 50. 
Published oe es contains short notices of 
books, mostly Italian. 


*," All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 


Morning will be included in this List unless previously 


noted. Publishers are requested to state prices 
serling Books. 
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Literary Gossip. 

A ure of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce 
is in course of preparation, and will be 
ublished next year by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder. Mrs. Wilberforce would be 
grateful if any one who possesses letters 
written by her late husband would entrust 
them to her at Drayton Hall, West 
Drayton. They will be kept in safe 
custody, and returned with as little delay 
as possible. , 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN include in their 
autumn announcements ‘The Life of 
Gambetta,’ by Mr. W. Grinton Berry ; 
‘The Windsor College Records,’ a cata- 
logue of the documents in the possession 
of the Chapter of St. George’s Chapel, 
arranged by Canon Dalton; a transla- 
tion of Hegel’s ‘ Phenomenology of Mind,’ 
by Mr. J. B. Baillie; and another of 
Prof. Bergson’s ‘ Les Données immédiates 
de la Conscience,’ by Mr. F. L. Pogson. 

Lovers of poetry and admirers of Dr. 
Johnson will be interested to learn that 
Mr. John Lane arranged with Mr. William 
Watson, just before the marriage of the 
latter, to write an ‘ Introduction to the 
Poems of Dr. Johnson,’ which have only 
once had the distinction of being issued 
in a separate volume, namely, in 1785 
by G. Kearsley. Of this edition, which 
is very rare, a copy is in the possession 
of the publisher. 

Mr. Watson has already deposited with 
Mr. Lane the manuscript of a new volume 
of poems, which will appear in the early 
autumn. 

Mr. MauricE HEWLETT’s new novel, 
‘Open Country,’ will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. on September 
7th. On September 14th the same firm 
will issue Rosa N. Carey’s last novel, 
‘The Key of the Unknown’; and on the 
22nd ‘Stradella,’ the last of the two 
novels which Marion Crawford left com- 
pleted at his death. It is a story of 
Venice and Rome in the seventeenth 
century, concerned with certain romantic 
incidents in the life of the Italian musician 
and singer. 

Mr. KesLe Howarn has written another 
book about the Smiths of Surbiton. It 
is entitled ‘The Smiths of Valley View,’ 
and continues the story of Ralph and 
Enid from the time when readers left 
them gazing upon their first grandchild. 
This book will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell. 

‘Tuincs SEEN In HOLuLanD,’ by C. E. 
Roche, will be the next addition to 
Messrs. Seeley’s “‘ Things Seen” Library. 
The book will be profusely illustrated. 


Mr. Warwick DzepIne is issuing his 
new novel ‘ The Return of the Petticoat ’ 
early in September through Messrs. Harper. 
It is a story of the Southern Counties at 
the present day, and its central figure is an 
unconventional Australian girl who adopts 
man’s attire. 

Mr. ARROWSMITH will publish in the 
early autumn ‘ Woodhays,’ a novel by 
Mr. E. F. Pierce, the author of ‘ The 
Traveller’s Joy.’ 





A BlocRAPHY of the late Marquis of 
Ripon is to be written by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. 


THe Oxrorp UNIversity Press will 
issue next month the first volume 
of a series dealing with the critical 
study of religion in the Universities of 
Europe. The general editor is the Rev. 
Louis H. Jordan, with whom will be 
associated several well-known Continental 
scholars. The initial volume bears the 
title ‘ The Study of Religion in the Italian 
Universities.’ In this instance Mr. Jordan 
has secured as his collaborator Cavaliere 
Baldassare Labanca, Professor of the 
History of Christianity in the University 
of Rome. 


‘DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA’ 
is the title of the new volume to be issued 
next month in Messrs. Methuen’s “ Library 
of Devotion.” The book is edited by the 
Rev. Herbert Pentin. 


ANOTHER volume by the Rev. J. R. 
Cohu, entitled ‘The Gospels in the Light 
of Modern Research,’ is nearly ready for 
publication, and will be issued by Messrs. 
Parker. 


THe novels by the author of ‘John 
Westacott’ are to be reissued at two 
shillings by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 
the autumn. First will come ‘The Gleam- 


ing Dawn,’ and then ‘The Cardinal’s. 


Page,’ and these will be followed by 
others. A new work by the writer, 
Mr. James Baker, entitled ‘ Reminiscent 
Gossip from Old Note-Books,’ is in pre- 
paration. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS will issue 
next month a new collection of stories 
for the young by Mrs. Spielmann. The 
volume, which is entitled ‘The Rainbow 
Book,’ has a frontispiece in colours as 
well as several illustrations in black and 
white by Mr. Arthur Rackham. Further 
illustrations are by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, and other artists. 


Dom Patrick Nouan writes regarding 
the review of his book ‘ The Irish Dames 
of Ypres’ :— 

‘“Your reviewer quotes ostensibly as 
my own words, certainly as representing 
my own opinions, two passages (one of them 
incorrectly) which I have merely transcribed 
faithfully, as in duty bound, from the 
convent chronicle. They are clearly marked 
as quotations in my book, and I have 
simply inserted them without comment 
or approval of any sort. Referring to these 
passages, he says: ‘In the writer's estima- 
tion, piety in us is apparently brought about 
by the vices of those around us.’ I ‘ esti- 
mated’ nothing of the sort, and expressed 
no opinion on the matter, but, as a matter 
of fact, this happens to be the teaching of 
St. Augustine.” 


Mr. F. W. Tuomas, Librarian of the 
India Office and well known as an Oriental- 
ist, has received the honorary degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Munich. 


On the occasion of its recent jubilee 
the University of Leipsic conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, honorss 
causa, on Dr, A. W. Ward, Master of 
Peterhouse. 





THE number of American students 
who have been working during the sum- 
mer in London libraries and archives is 
admittedly smaller than in former years, 
but there was a considerable gathering on 
the occasion of the dinner given last 
week to Mr. Hubert Hall, who was pre- 
sented with a Testimonial signed by more 
than fifty History Professors and teachers 
in the United States. Amongst those 
who are sailing immediately or shortly 
from England are Profs. Gross, Andrews, 
and Haskins; but Prof. Osgood, who is 
continuing his important work on the 
American Colonies in the seventeenth 
century, will remain in London during 
the winter. 

AtTHOoUGH Continental scholars visit 
this country in increasing numbers for 
the purpose of historical research, their 
stay is not usually so prolonged as that 
of the transatlantic students. Prof. 
Michael is continuing his work upon the 
early years of the eighteenth century, and 
M. Richard Waddington is also at work 
on the concluding volume of his great 
history of the Seven Years’ War. We are 
informed that the chief subjects of recent 
Continental research at the British 
Museum and the Record Office are the 
relations between the Old World and the 
New, and the Italian revolutionary move- 
ment in the nineteenth century. 


At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution on the 19th 
inst. 1051. was granted towards the relief 
of members and widows of members. 
Two members were elected, and two 
applications for membership were received. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Committee 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat 
was also held on the 19th, the report on 
the condition of the inmates being very 
satisfactory. 

Dr. ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN, whose death 
at the age of eighty is announced from 
Bonn, was Professor of Protestant Theo- 
logy at the University of that town. 
Before his appointment in 1863 he had 
been at Heidelberg, where he acted as 
secretary to Bunsen, whom he assisted 
in his literary work, and whose book 
‘ Vollstindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemein- 
den’ he completed, with the assistance 
of Holtzhausen, after Bunsen’s death. 
He was the author of a number of works, 
chiefly dealing with the Old Testament, 
and one of the revisers of the Lutheran 
translation of the Bible. 


THE death at the age of eighty-eight is 
announced from Turin of the historian 
Carutti di Cantogno, a member of the 
Accademia dei Lincei. 


REcENT Parliamentary Papers of general 
interest to our readers are: Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1894— 
1908 (ls. 8d.) ; and the Report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, with Appen- 
dixes (3d.). 

Next week we shall publish an interest- 
ing letter from Dr. Johnson in 1735 to an 
Oxford friend, including a catalogue of 
his books. These Johnson asks to be sent 
by carrier to the Castle in Birmingham. 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science delivered at 
Winnipeg, 1909. By Prof. Sir J. J. 
Thomson, President. 

Str JoserpH TxHomson’s Presidential 
Address is almost exactly in accord with 
the line usually taken by him when he 
has the opportunity of addressing other 
than a scholastic audience. It is through- 
out apt in illustration, extremely attentive 
to details, and shows the speaker to be 
well abreast of modern discoveries in 
the branches of science which come 
directly under his own observation. It 
contains, however, none of those wide- 
sweeping generalizations which, whether 
they stand the test of future experience 
or not, yet serve to focus the minds of 
non-technical listeners upon some im- 
portant advance in science, and thus 
give point and direction to specula- 
tion. Rather does it seem as if the 
speaker had not made up his mind as to 
many of the problems with which he 
deals, and was more anxious to avoid 
committing himself than to satisfy 
those who might expect from him an 
authoritative pronouncement. We note 
a certain tendency to discursiveness, 
produced apparently by the conviction 
that a President of the British Association 
should be prepared to deal with every- 
thing, from University reform to the 
foundation of the Radium Institute. 

The result is a kind of olla podrida 
which tickles the appetite rather than 
affords solid food for reflection. This is the 
more to be regretted because there was 
here a golden opportunity for a physicist 
President with something definite to say. 
During the last five years the British 
Association bas listened in succession to 
Presidents who have been astronomers or 
biologists, in the persons of Sir George 
Darwin, Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, Sir 
David Gill, and Prof. Francis Darwin ; 
but some of the most far-reaching 
physical discoveries have taken place 
within the same period. How Sir Joseph 
Thomson deals with these in his Address 
will appear later. 

After the now customary reference 
to the hosts of the Association and 
allusions to the utterances of the 
Presidents at the earlier meetings at 
Montreal and Toronto, the Address 
proceeds to draw a parallel between 
Canadian and English University educa- 
tion, not entirely to the advantage 
of the latter. The point in our system 
which Sir Joseph Thomson considers most 
open to animadversion is, unexpectedly 
enough, our excessive wealth in scholar- 
ships. This is, according to him, calcu- 
lated to damp the enthusiasm of the 
student of science and lead him to over- 
specialization, while this in its turn 
prevents him from acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of mathematics. “‘ It is true,” 
says Sir Joseph, 

“‘that most of those who study physics do 

some mathematics, but I hold that, in 

general, they do not do enough, and that 





they are not:as efficient physicists as they 
would be if they had a wider knowledge of 
that subject. There seems at present 
tendency in some quarters to discourage 
the use of mathematics in physics; indeed 
one might infer, from the statements of some 
writers in quasi-scientific journals, that 
ignorance of mathematics is almost a 
virtue ”’ ; 
and he goes on to show, from the well- 
known instances of Clerk-Maxwell’s 
mathematical proof of the existence of 
electromagnetic ether-waves and James 
Thomson’s mathematical deduction that 
ice can be melted and water prevented 
from freezing by pressure, how great is 
the debt of physics to mathematics. We 
have no doubt that he is right, but may 
point out that, in both these cases, as 
in some others that could be mentioned, 
the mathematical discovery remained 
barren until it was confirmed by 
experimental proof, whereas the ex- 
periment would always have been 
fruitful, even if made by accident. 
From this Sir Joseph Thomson passes 
to what he describes as “a very short 
account of some of the more recent 
developments of physics, and the new 
conceptions of physical processes to which 
they have led.” These had their incep- 
tion, according to him, in Prof. Réntgen’s 
discovery of the X rays, although it may 
be contended with some reason that it 
was the discovery by Becquerel of the 
rays from uranium, together with others 
of the same kind, that first suggested the 
right path. However, the statement 
leads to the speaker’s own subject of the 
conduction of electricity through gases :— 
“The fascination of this discovery 
[Réntgen’s] attracted many workers to the 
subject of the discharge of electricity 
through gases, and led to great improve- 
ments in the instruments used in this type 
of research. It is not, however, to the 
power of probing dark places, important 
though this is, that the influence of Réntgen 
rays on the progress of science has been 
mainly due ; it is rather because these rays 
make gases, and, indeed, solids and liquids, 
through which they pass conductors of 
electricity. It is true that before the dis- 
covery of these rays other methods of 
making gases conductors were known, but 
none of these was so convenient for the 
purposes of accurate measurement.” 
Sir Joseph then explains how the study 
of gases exposed to Réntgen rays, or, in 
other words, ionized, has brought physic- 
ists to the view that the problem of the 
structure of electricity is but a step in the 
yet greater problem of the structure of 
matter. In the course of this he affirms 
without reservation that “the Alpha or 
positive particle is a charged atom of 
helium” ; also that, 
*“some years before the discovery of these 
corpuscles [or negative electrons], it had 
been shown by a mathematical investigation 
that the mass of a body increased by a 
charge of electricity. This increase, how- 
ever, is greater for small bodies than for 
large ones, and even bodies as small as 
atoms are hopelessly too Jarge to show any 
appreciable effect ; thus the result seemed 
entirely academic. After a time corpuscles 
were discovered, and these are so much 
smaller than the atom that the increase in 
mass due to the charge becomes not merely 





appreciable, but so great that, as the 
experiments of Kaufmann and Buchorer 
have shown, the whole of the mass of the 
corpuscle arises from its charge.” 


These admissions or professions of faith 
are valuable, but do not relate to any- 
thing peculiarly novel. 

The case is different with the positive 
electron or particle, which Sir Joseph 
next considers. About the resemblance 
of the structure of positive electricity to 
that of negative he has now few doubts :— 


‘““ We know that by suitable processes we 
can get corpuscles out of any kind of 
matter, and that the corpuscles will be 
the same from whatever source they may 
be derived. Is a similar thing true for 
positive electricity ? Can we get, for ex- 
ample, @ positive unit from oxygen of the 
same kind as that we get from hydrogen ? 
For my own part, I think the evidence is in 
favour of the view that we can, although 
the nature of the unit of positive electricity 
makes the proof much more difficult than 
for the negative unit.” 


This unit of positive electricity, according 
to him, while remaining the same for 
all substances, differs from its negative 
brother in being something like seventeen 
hundred times as large ; and he dismisses 
with scant notice the experiments of M. 
Jean Becquerel and of Prof. R. W. Wood 
(of Baltimore) which go to show that a 
positive particle no bigger than the 
negative unit exists. 

What is the practical outcome of this 
inquiry ? 

‘““ A knowledge of the mass and size of the 
two units of electricity, the positive and the 
negative, would givo us the material for 
constructing what may bo called a molecular 
theory of electricity, and would be a start- 
ing-point for a theory of the structure of 
matter; for the most natural view to take, 
as @ provisional hypothesis, is that matter 
is just a collection of positive and negative 
units of electricity, and that the forces 
which hold atoms and molecules together, 
the properties which differentiate one kind 
of matter from another, all have their origin 
in the electrical forces exerted by positive 
and negative units of electricity, grouped 
together in different ways in the atoms of 
the different elements.” 


The question of intra-atomic electricity 
is then treated with great frankness :— 


** Since the energy associated with a given 
charge is greater the smaller the body on 
which the charge is concentrated, the ey 
stored up in the negative corpuscles will be 
far greater than that stored up by the 
positive. The amount of energy which is 
stored up in ordinary matter in the form of 
the electrostatic potential energy of its 
corpuscles is, I think, not generally realized. 
All substances give out corpuscles [our 
italics], so that we may assume that each 
atom of a substance contains at least one 
corpuscle. From the size and the charge on 
the corpuscle, both of which are known, we 
find that each corpuscle has 8 x 10-" ergs of 
energy ; this is on the supposition that the 
usual expressions for the energy of a charged 
body hold when, as in the case of a corpuscle, 
the charge is reduced to one unit. Now in 
one gramme of hydrogen there are about 
6 x 10** atoms, so if there is only one cor- 
puscle in each atom, the energy due to the 
corpuscles in @ grammo of hydrogen would 
be 48x 10** ergs, or 11 10° calories. This 
is more than seven times the heat developed 
by one gramme of radium, or than that 
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developed by the burning of five tons of 
coal. Thus we see that even ordinary 
matter contains enormous stores of energy ; 
this energy is fortunately kept fast bound 
by the corpuscles ; if at any time an appre- 
ciable fraction were to get free, the earth 
would explode and become a _ gaseous 
nebula.” 


We may here interpolate that the 
catastrophe mentioned could only happen 
if all the energy suggested were to be 
liberated at once. The same thing might 
be said with regard to that contained in 
(say) a pound avoirdupois of radium, 
which is not an unthinkabie proposition. 
Iet the liberation of energy be spread 
over a sufficient space of time, and it 
would be harmless enough. 

Sir Joseph Thomson next turns his 
attention to the ether, the necessity for 
which}he points out in a few well-chosen 
sentences, and as to which he states 
dogmatically, but with reason, that 
“the energy streaming to the earth travels 
through the ether in electric wayes; thus 
practically the whole of the energy at our 
disposal has at one time or another been 
electrical energy. The ether must, then, 
be the seat of electrical and magnetic forces” ; 


and he explains that the pressure which 
can now be proved to be exercised upon a 
freely-moving object by light falling upon 
it demonstrates that a wave of light 
carries with it some of the ether in its 
neighbourhood. As he puts it :— 

“On the electromagnetic theory of light, 
& wave of light may be regarded as made 
up of groups of lines of electric foree moving 
with the velocity of light; and if we take 
this point of view we can prove that the 
mass of ether per cubic centimetre carried 
along is proportional to the energy pos- 
sessed by these lines of electric force per 
cubic centimetre, divided by the square of 
the velocity of light. But though lines of 
electric force carry some of the ether along 
with them as they move, the amount so 
carried, even in the strongest electric fields 
we can produce, is but a minute fraction of 
tho ether in their neighbourhood.” 

He gives other reasons for supposing 
that the density of the ether, at any rate 
in the neighbourhood of a moving cor- 
puscle, must be so enormous as to be 
2,000,000,000 times that of lead, a calcu- 
lation confirmed, as he states, by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. This, in its turn, leads him 
to consider the compressibility of the 
ether, and to make this interesting state- 
ment :— 

“ And although at first sight the idea that 
we are immersed in a medium almost infi- 
nitely denser than lead seems inconceivable, 
it is not so if we remember that tn all proba- 
bility matter is composed mainly of holes 
[our italics] We may, in fact, regard 
matter as possessing a bird-cage kind of 
structure, in which the volume of the ether 
disturbed by the wires when the structure 
is moved is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the volume enclosed by them. If we do 
this, no difficulty arises from the great 
density of the ether; all we have to do is 
to increaso the distance between the wires 
in proportion as we increase the density of 
the ether.” 

We must, we are afraid, treat at less 
length the remarkable chain of argument 
by which Sir Joseph Thomson argues the 


structure of its own, and shows that there 
are, as he says, 

“strong reasons for thinking that the 
energy in the light waves of definite wave 
length is done up into bundles, and that 
these bundles, when emitted, all possess 
the same amount of energy.” 


We pass to the question of radio-activity, 

which he describes as “‘ one of the most 
important and interesting advances ever 
made in physics.” Here he gives his 
unqualified adhesion to the theory of 
radio-active transformation put forward 
by Prof. Rutherford and Prof. Soddy, 
which he thus summarizes :— 
“The radio-active elements are not perma- 
nent, but are gradually breaking up into 
elements of lower atomic weight ; uranium, 
for example, is slowly breaking up, one of 
the products being radium, while radium 
breaks up into a radio-active gas called 
radium emanation, the emanation into 
another radio-active substance, and so on, 
and that the radiations are a kind of swan’s 
song emitted by the atoms when they pass 
from one form to another; that, for example, 
it is when a radium atom breaks up and an 
atom of the emanation appears that the rays 
which constitute the radio-activity are 
produced..... 

‘‘ When the atoms pass from one state to 
another they give out large stores of energy ; 
thus their descendants do not inherit the 
whole of theis wealth of stored-uz energy, 
the estate becomes less and less wealthy with 
each generation ; we find, in fact, that the 
politician, when he imposes death duties, 
is but imitating a process which has been 
going on for ages in the case of these radio- 
active substances.” 


He suggests that it may possibly be 
that “the different atoms of a radio- 
active substance are not in all respects 
identical,’ and he asks himself the 
Socratic question :— 

“Is it possible that the positive units of 
electricity were, to begin with, quite as 
small as the negative, but while in the 
course of ages most of these havo passed 
from the smaller stage to the larger, there 
are some small ones still lingering in radio- 
active substances, and it is the explosion 
of these which liberates the energy set free 
during radio-active transformation ?”’ 


This is nearly the last of the speculations 
in the Address, and an approving notice 
of the Hon. R. J. Strutt’s calculations as 
to the age of the earth on radio-active 
data, which would put the age of a mineral 
like thorianite at 240 millions of years, 
and another of the Radium Institute for 
the study of the medical properties of 
radium, lead to the peroration that the 
study of physics has received a fresh 
impulse of enthusiasm from these dis- 
coveries, which may be compared to 
that given to literature by the Revival 
of Learning. 

The whole Address, though not very 
attractive in its literary form, yields, on 
close examination, to few of its pre- 
decessors in interest, and is worthy of the 
occasion. There are two features to be 
noticed in it which may usefully be men- 
tioned here. One is that the speaker 
has travelled very far in his views of the 
structure of matter and the like from 
those which he enunciated in former years, 





possibility that the ether possesses a 


should by this time be familiar. This is 
to be expected when we consider the 
quantity of new material lately poured 
upon us. But the Address would have 
been more graceful had it contained some 
allusion to this, since the authority of a 
ieader of science is increased, not lessened, 
by a frank acknowledgment of errors of 
judgment. 
The other point is that Sir Joseph 
Thomson displays here, not for the first 
time, an®esprit de coterie which is, we 
think, regrettable. The results obtained 
by workers in the Cavendish Laboratory 
are always taken as illustrations, while 
those of others engaged in similar re- 
searches, and of equal reputation, are 
ignored or passed over with scant notice. 
Thus M. Jean Becquerel’s investigations 
into the proofs of the existence of positive 
electrons may, as Sir Joseph Thomson 
suggests, be capable of another interpreta- 
tion than that which he would put upon 
them, but they are at least worth discus- 
sion, and as such have received extended 
treatment in the new edition of Prof. 
Voigt’s recently published ‘Magneto- und 
Elektro-Optik.’ As for the work of M. 
Perrin, who anticipated Sir Joseph Thom- 
son himself in the discovery of the negative 
charge of the stream of particles in a 
Crookes tube, it is here passed over 
without mention, although Prof. Ostwald 
gives it full notice in his ‘ Grundriss der 
allgemeinen Chemie,’ and M. Perrin’s 
investigations into the Brownian move- 
ments would have been to the point. The 
same may be said with regard to the work 
of Profs. Gehrcke and Reichenheim on 
the anodic rays; while the whole system 
of the disintegration of matter and the 
extent of intra-atomic energy to which 
Sir Joseph Thomson has now come was 
foreshadowed years ago by a French writer, 
a bold and original thinker. This question 
of French and English claims has, how- 
ever, been so frequently before our 
readers as to need no recapitulation here. 
Sir Joseph is, in fact, rather casual in 
his remarks. Typical of this spirit is the 
statement made early in the Address that 
“‘ Cambridge gives 35,000I. a year to under- 
graduates in scholarships, and I suppose 
at Oxford it is much the same.” One 
would have thought that the speaker 
might have informed himself of the 
truth or otherwise of his supposition. 
But these and the other points we have 
noticed above are the only blemishes in 
a very interesting discourse. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE Presidential Address of Sir Joseph 
Thomson to the British Association at 
Winnipeg has just been analyzed; but it 
is in some sort supplemented, so far as 
the subject of physics is concerned, by the 
address of Prof. Rutherford to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section. Here Prof. 
Rutherford gives a clear and impartial 
account of the recent researches into the 
nature of the Brownian movement, and does 
full justice to the results obtained by M. 
Perrin during the present year. These 
indicate, in the words of the speaker, that 
“the law of equipartition of energy among 
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portant deduction from the kinetic theory, holds, 
at any rate very approximately, for a distribu- 
tion of particles in a medium whose masses and 
dimensions are exceedingly large compared 
with that of the molecules of the medium.”’ 


The remaining part of Prof. Rutherford’s 
address is largely occupied with the recent 
calculations of the value ‘“N,’’ meaning 
thereby “‘ the number of molecules in a cubic 
centimetre of gas at normal pressure and 
temperature.”” He finds space, however, 
to rebut the presumption that 

“the development of physics in recent years has 
cast doubt on the validity of the atomic theory 
of matter. This view is quite erroneous, for it 
will be clear from the evidence already discussed 
that the recent discoveries have not only strength- 
ened the evidence in support of the theory, but 
have given an almost direct and convincing 
proof of its correctness. The chemical atom as a 
definite unit in the subdivision of matter is now 
fixed in an impregnable position in science.” 

Yet in most of the subdivisions of this 
theory he counsels caution :— 

“While negative electricity can exist as a 
separate entity in the electron, there is yet no 
decisive proof of the existence of a corresponding 
positive electron. It is not known how much 
of the mass of an atom is due to electrons or other 
moving charges, or whether a type of mass quite 
distinct from electrical mass exists.” 


Not less stimulating, perhaps, was the 
address of Prof. Henry Armstrong to the 
Chemical Section of the Association, which 
forms a useful sequence to that delivered 
by him at Aberdeen in 1885. He tells us 
that ‘‘ the element carbon is still the central 
luminary of our system,” and that 
*‘ our present conception is that the carbon atom 
has tetrahedral properties, in the sense that it 
has four affinities which operate practically in 
the direction of the four radii proceeding from 
the centre towards the four solid angles of a 
regular tetrahedron.” 


But when he approaches radium he becomes 
more revolutionary. He reminds us that 
in 1885 he hinted that the behaviour of 
the so-called elements was in some respects 
that of compound substances, and he now 
asks the direct question, “Is radium an 
element ?”’ only to answer it by the sug- 
gestion that we are without a definition of an 
element. He is particularly opposed to the 
explanations of chemical valency by means 
of electrons, and says that 


‘when, following Odling, we represent valency 
by dashes written after the elementary symbol, 
we give clear expression by means of a simple 
convention to certain ideas that are well under- 
stood by all among us who are versed in the 
facts ; to speak of electrons and use dots instead 
of dashes may serve to mislead the unwary, who 
hang on the lips of authority, into a belief that 
we have arrived at an explanation of the phe- 
nomena, but those who know that we have 
reached only the let-it-be-granted stage, and 
who feel that the electron is possibly but a 
figment of the imagination, will remain satisfied 
with a symbolic system which has served us so 
long and so well as a means of giving simple 
expression to facts which we do not pretend to 
explain.” 

So, too, he questions whether 


‘any single substance be an electrolyte; the 
conductivity of fused salts may well be, and pro- 
bably is, conditioned by some admixture. Aqueous 
solutions of alkalies, acids, and salts without 
exception are electrolytes. Everything points to 
the fact that in such solutions the solvent a 
solute act reciprocally; the contention thai the 
solute alone 1s active cannot be justified.” 

And again :— 

‘* The ionic dissociation hypothesis is a beautiful 

mare’s-nest, which fails apparently to fit the 
facts whenever it is examined.” 
It is as well that some one should be found 
in the present confusion of loosely con- 
structed -theories to fill the part of Devil’s 
Advocate, and Prof. Armstrong displays 
great predilection for the part. 





The remaining presidential address at 


notice is that delivered to the Physiological 
Section by Prof. Starling, in which he deals, 
though not to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects, with the origin of life. He defines a 
living organism in the following terms :— 
““A living organism may be regarded as a 
highly unstable chemical system which tends 
to increase itself continuously under the average 
conditions to which it is subject, but undergoes 
disintegration as a result of any variation from 
this average. The essential condition for the 
survival of the organism is that any such dis- 
integration shall result in so modifying the rela- 
tion of the system to the environment that it is 
once more restored to the average in which 
assimilation can be resumed.” 
Later he says that 
“the beginning of life, as we know it, was 
possibly the formation of some complex, analogous 
to the present chlorophyll corpuscles, with the 
power of absorbing the newly penetrating sun’s 
rays and of utilizing these rays for the endo- 
thermic formation of further unstable com- 
pounds ”’; 
such evolution, according to him, being 
only possible, or at any rate likely, ‘‘ dming 
the chaotic chemical interchanges which 
accompanied the cooling down of the 
molten surface of the earth.’’ However 
this may be, he produces some valuable 
arguments as to the sufficiency of evolution 
to account for all the subsequent develop- 
ments in animal structure when once started, 
as in the fact that 
“the naked protoplasm of the plasmodium of 
Myxomycetes, if placed upon a piece of wet 
blotting-paper, will crawl towards an infusion 
of dead leaves, or away from a solution of 
quinine.” 
He then tells us that 
“* modification or creation of environment is.... 
but one of the means of adaptation employed 
by man in common with the whole living kingdom. 
From the first appearance of life on the globe we 
find that one of the methods adopted by organ- 
isms for their self-preservation is the production 
of some artificial surroundings which protect 
them from the buffeting of environmental 


change ”’ ; 


and he goes on to show, with more coherence 
and grasp of the essential than are often 
seen in a few lines, how this process of 
adaptation accounts more or less _satis- 
factorily for the formation of the brain, 
the faculty of speech, and many other things 
to which former ages attributed a meta- 
physical origin. The whole of this address 
is both clear and informing, and will repay 
careful study. 


The reports of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, this year 
held at Lille from the 2nd to the 7th of the 
current month, are now beginning to come 
in. Of first importance among them is the 
discourse of M. Henri Poincaré on ‘La 
Mécanique Nouvelle, in which he gave 
with his usual lucidity and conciseness the 
chief objections lately brought forward 
against the mechanics of Newton. The 
first principle attacked was that which 
teaches us that the effects of a force on a 
moving body are independent of the speed 
already acquired by such body, and he 
clearly showed that the validity of this 
principle has been brought into doubt by 
the recent experiments of Dr. Bucherer, 
Later, he gave an account of the recent 
inquiry into the constant nature of mass, 
and suggested that it was the ether, and not 
matter, which was inert. His remarks on 
the subject should be quoted verbally :— 

** Seul. l’éther oppose une résistance au mouve- 
ment, si bien que l’on pourrait dire: il n’y a pas 
de matiére, il n’y a que des trous dans I|’éther.”’ 

The likeness of this to the remarks made 
by Sir Joseph Thomson which we quote 
to-day will be at once noted. Yet M. 
Poincaré does not counsel the immediate 





Winnipeg that seems to call for immediate 





‘classical mechanics ’’ as useless, and even 
suggests that it is impossible at present for 
any one to comprehend fully the new 
science unless he has been well grounded in 
the old. One feels that here he exercises 
a wisely conservative spirit. 


’ 


An article by the veteran M. Alfred 
Naquet, in the current number of the Revue 
Scientifique, on the transmutation and 
creation of elements, deals with the remarkg 
of Signor Paterno at the meeting in 
Rome some three years ago of the Con- 
gress of Practical Chemistry. In the course 
of this M. Naquet finds occasion to assert 
his belief in the possibility not only of the 
transformation of copper into lithium, as 
attempted by Sir William Ramsay, but also 
of filling all the gaps in the table of elements 
according to Mendeléeff’s Periodic Law. His 
reasons for this are not given, and seem, by a 
reference in his article to what he considers 
to be the Hindu equivalent for the lumi- 
niferous ether, to be more metaphysical than 
founded on experiment; but it may be 
noted that he has found a striking analogy 
in what he says as to the power of man to 
hasten the resolution of living matter into 
its component mineral elements. Put an 
animal or vegetable, after death, into the 
earth, and it will return to the mineral state 
after a more or less prolonged lapse of years, 
Put it in the fire, on the other hand, and the 
transformation is effected in a few minutes, 
To which it may be answered that analogy 
is in such matters an extremely unsafe 
guide. The interest of M. Naquet’s article, 
however, lies in the fact that it is published 
at Signor Paterno’s request, and as repre- 
senting an explanation which seems, to 
the last-named at all events, not inconceiv- 
able. 


In a recent number (July 5th) of the 
Comptes Rendus of the Académie des 
Sciences, M. A. Chassy begins an account of 
some experiments undertaken by him into 
the conductibility of gases at atmospheric 
pressure when exposed to an electric charge 
of high intensity. He thinks that they 
indicate that the conductibility of the gas 
increases continuously with the tension, 
and that it is only at tensions far higher 
than the critical that the capacity of the 
condenser is the same as that obtained by 
replacing the gas by a conducting liquid. 
He thinks, therefore, that it is only at this 
moment that the gas is a conductor properly 
so called. The apparatus used by him 
consists of two concentric glass cylinders 
containing the gas experimented upon 
(which in this case was sometimes hydrogen 
and sometimes common air) in the space 
between them. The outer wall of the 
outermost cylinder and the inner wall 
of the inmost were coated with metal. 
M. Chassy proposes to continue his experi- 
ments with the view of determining whether, 
under these conditions, the gas follows 
Ohm’s Law. 

A communication from MM. Emile Henriot 
and G. Vavon in the same Comptes Rendus 
shows that the rays from potassium pre- 
viously obtained by Mr. Norman Campbell 
are deviable under the same conditions as 
the Beta rays from radium, and the com- 
munication leaves little doubt possible that 
the two are identical. F. L. 





Science Gossip. 
AN interesting announcement by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein is ‘Bushman Folk-lore,’ by 
Miss L. C. Lloyd, edited by the well-known 
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will also be completed by the publication 
of Vols. II. and III. by the same firm. 


Pror. G. F. Scorr Exxior has written 
a book entitled ‘Botany of To-day,’ 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Seeley & Co. 


THE GrocrRapHicaL MopEL Works of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne have issued a hypso- 
metrical map of the Ingleborough district, 
well known to geologists as one of the most 
interesting in the world. Such tasks as the 
discrimination, on paper, between Old Red 
Sandstones and shales are apt to prove 
difficult, not to say a little tedious; where- 
fore students will welcome a new hypso- 
metrical or relief map. Its construction 
was entrusted to the competent hands of Mr. 
J. Foster Stackhouse. 


AFTER long discussion the constitution of 
the governing Council of the Tata Institute 
at Bangalore has been fixed as follows. 
The British Resident for the time being in 
Mysore will be the representative of the 
Government of India, and the Dewan of 
Mysore will represent the Maharaja. The 
third ex-officio member will be the Director 
of the Institute. The following nominations 
have been made: Mr. H. J. Bhabha as 
representing Mr. D. J. Tata, and Mr. B. J. 
Padshah for Mr. R. J. Tata, the sons of the 
donor; and Dr. A. Hay and Mr. N. &. 
Rudolf, professors of the Institute, as 
representatives of the Senate. As soon as 
the Court of Visitors has been formed they 
will be asked to nominate three members 
of the Council from their body. 

THE distinguished pathologist Prof. Otto 
von Bollinger, whose death in his sixty- 
seventh year is announced from Munich, 
was Rector of the University, and Principal 
of the Pathological Institute connected 
with it. He studied at Munich, Vienna, and 
Berlin, and after lecturing at Zurich returned 
to Munich, where he became Professor of 
General Pathology in 1889. Among his 
numerous works are ‘Infectionen durch 
tierische Gifte,’ ‘Handbuch der _ speziellen 
Pathologie und Therapie,’ and ‘ Ueber 
animale Vaccination.’ 


Our REVIEWER writes in reply to Dr. 
Woodcock’s letter in last week’s issue :— 


“Dr. Woodcock’s orthography is an innovation 
on the universal practice of all writers on the 
subject in recent years. The form brucii has 
been completely discarded. In Mr. Austen’s 
monograph on the tsetse flies printed in 1903 by 
order of the Trustees of the British Museum the 
parasite is referred to by Sir Ray Lankester in his 
preface as Trypanosoma Brucei; the author also 
of this work in his Introduction, p. v, writes: 
“Bruce proved that the Tsetse is merely the 
carrier of a hematozoon or blood parasite now 
known as Trypanosoma brucei, Plimmer and 
Bradford,’ and in a foot-note gives a reference 
to the same paper in the Proc. Roy. Soc. Inan 
article by Col. Sir David Bruce—after whom the 
parasite was named—in vol. ii. R.A.M.C. Journal 
(1904) the writer invariably refers to the parasite 
as Trypanosoma brucei. It is needless to multiply 
instances. Of the two forms—though it is a 
small matter—brucei is the more correct, and has 
come into universal use; therefore, in a work 
such as that which was under review, it was 
unfortunate to see revived a mode of spelling 
pcos had by common consent been discon- 
inued,”’ 


WE note the appearance of the Report 
on the Greenwich Observatory, by the 
Astronomer Royal (2d.); and the Annual 
Report on the Distribution of Grants for 
Agricultural Education and Research, with 
Statements respecting the Colleges Aided, 
&e. (10d.). 

THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
at 4h. 45m. (Greenwich time) on the after- 
noon of the 23rd prox., which is therefore 
the day of the autumnal equinox. The 
moon will be new at 3h. 9m. on the after- 
noon of the 14th, and full at lh. 5m. on that 





of the 29th. She will be in perigee on the 
morning of the Ist, and on the afternoon 
of the 29th, when (as it is also the day of full 
moon) exceptionally high tides may be 
expected. Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 17th, and 
will be visible in the evening during the 
greatest part of the month, moving in a 
south-easterly direction through Virgo. 
Venus is now nearly to the east of Mercury, 
and will pass almost north of Spica on the 
9th prox., and enter Libra on the 22nd; 
she will be in conjunction with the crescent 
moon on the evening of the 17th. Mars will 
be at opposition to the sun on the 24th, 
and visible all night, situated in Pisces. 
Jupiter will not be visible next month, 
being in conjunction with the sun on the 
18th. Saturn, in the eastern part of Pisces, 
rises earlier each evening, and will be due 
south at 1 o’clock in the morning on the 
26th prox. 


Tue Perseid meteors were most numerous 
on the llth inst., but larger and more 
brilliant on the 12th; a particularly fine 
one was noticed by several observers 
about 9h. 42m. on the evening of the latter 
day. 

THREE more small planets have been 
photographically discovered at the Konig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg: one by 
Prof. Max Wolf on the 23rd ult., another 
by Herr Kopff on the 8th inst., and the third 
by Herr Lorenz on the 12th. 


PERRINE’S periodical comet (VII. 1896 
and 6b, 1909), which, as we announced last 
week, was detected on a photographic 
plate at Heidelberg on the 12th inst., was 
also registered on one taken at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, two days later, a 
little after midnight on the 14th. It is 
moving in a north-easterly direction, and, 
according to Prof. Kobold’s ephemeris, will 
next Tuesday, the 3lst inst., be near the 
fifth magnitude star ¢ Andromede. 


Herr Koprrr of K6nigstuhl has detected 
variability in a star in the constellation 
Andromeda, which is numbered +32°.4756 
in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung,’ where it 
is registered as of 89 magnitude. A 
decrease of brightness amounting to 1} 
magnitudes was noticed on the 11th inst. 
In a general list the star will be reckoned 
as var. 21, 1909, Andromedae. 








FINE ARTS 


—oe— 
THE MONUMENTS OF CAIRO. 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de 
V Artarabe. Twenty-Third and Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Reports. (Cairo, Im- 
primerie de I’Institut Frangais.) 


WE have been in no hurry to notice these 
always interesting and valuable reports 
of the Egyptian Commission for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Arab 
Art, for two reasons. 

In the first place, they reach us—and 
we presume everybody else—nearly a 
year after the last meeting of the Com- 
mission reported in them. The final 
sitting of the year 1907, for example, took 
place on December 17th, and the Report 
reached us on November 14th, 1908. 
It is obvious that any criticisms we might 
have to offer upon works in progress by 
the Commission would be about as useful 
as the proverbial locking of the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. 





We see no reason why the minutes and 
the reports of the sub-committee, all of 
which must have been in writing in Decem- 
ber, 1907, should not have been in the 
printers’ hands a week later. They could 
have been copied month by month, even 
if not set up in type; and the Report 
might be published by March at latest, 
before the usual exodus of European 
visitors from Egypt begins. This would 
give critics of the Commission’s proceed- 
ings—and they are occasionally open to 
criticism—an opportunity of inspecting 
threatened monuments, and urging any 
considerations which might modify some 
too ruthless restoration, should such be 
designed, or save some monument the 
importance of which had not been 
brought sufficiently clearly before the 
members. 

The other reason for our intermittent 
silence is that the Commission has arrived 
at that happy time when its greatest 
labours are accomplished, and it can now 
devote itself to smaller cares. We do 
not mean that there is not plenty to be 
done still, or that the indefatigable 
architect in chief, Herz Bey, will not have 
his hands full for the rest—we hope a 
long rest—of his natural life. In these 
Reports we find him and his able staff 
hard at work at the restoring of the Tomb 
of Kala’un—a most critical operation—and 
of the mosques of Aksunkur, Sha‘ban, 
and others. But those are as nothing 
compared with the Herculean task the 
Commission had to face when it surveyed 
the whole of the mosques and medresehs 
of Cairo apparently tottering to their fall, 
and had to rescue them as best it could, 
and as quickly as possible. 

Three years ago Herz Bey read an ad- 
dress to the Commission on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its establishment in 
1881. He certainly had cause for con- 
gratulation. Not only could he point 
to the complete restoration and reopening 
to public worship of ten mosques, most 
of them of great importance, such as Sultan 
Hasan, Maridani, Kait Bey extra muros, 
and Ghuri; but he might also truly have 
said that hardly a single fragment of 
Mohammedan art in Cairo (or indeed in 
all Egypt) had escaped the vigilant eye 
of the Commission, and that where ruin 
once seemed imminent there is now, if 
not permanent safety—an impossible ideal 
in the existing conditions of the materials 
—at least present security and decent 
repair. It is truly a wonderful work 
which the Commission has achieved. Jt 
was founded in the “ Time of Ignorance ” 
(not in the Muslim sense) before the British 
reforms began; but it was steadily 
supported by Lord Cromer, who secured 
a special grant of 20,0001. from the 
Egyptian Government in 1896, when 
money was sorely needed for repairs; 
and the money was well spent. 

It is not only, or chiefly, in big 
restorations that the Commission has 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
Saracenic art: these, indeed, have been 
sometimes rather pedantically attacked 
by those archeologists who rightly put 
preservation before restoration, but are 
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apt to deery the latter too fiercely. It is 
in the countless small works of repair, 
the constant tinkering at rotten walls, 
the stern ejection of intrusive rubbish, 
the necessary expropriation of the 
shops which defaced and maltreated the 
facades, the supervision of all buildings 
which threatened to encroach on the 
monuments, the cleaning and disencumber- 
ing of neglected panels and tiles and stucco- 
work, the appointment of trustworthy 
janitors—it is in these and a thousand 
other daily duties that the Commission 
and its efficient staff have amply proved 
their competence and watchfulness, and 
have achieved, at a total cost of only 
200,000/., what must have seemed im- 
possible when contemplated a quarter of 
a century ago. 

So much has been done, such order and 
method have been secured in the business 
of the Commission, that the Reports 
become almost iterative. There may be 
a monotony even in well-doing, and it is 
difficult to say anything fresh, or different 
from what we have said in previous 
notices, about the latest Reports. The 
appendixes by Herz Bey are, indeed, always 
novel and interesting, and Artin Pasha, 
one of the oldest, most learned, and in- 
dispensable members of the Commission 
since 1882, did well to draw emphatic 
attention to their value. In the Reports 
before us these appendixes deal with the 
Mahmudiyeh mosque, that of Kait Bey 
at Kureyn, the mosques of El-Kurdi and 
El-Hakim, and the great aqueduct of 
Mamluk times, erroneously ascribed of 
old to Saladin, but perhaps even more 
strangely named “ Foum el-Khalig” in 
the Report. It certainly enters the Nile 
at the fum or mouth of the canal, but that 
is not the proper name for the whole 
aqueduct. All these appendixes are well 
illustrated by numerous photographs, 
showing the condition of the monuments 
before as well as after repair or restoration 
—an essential point for purposes of au- 
thentication. Besides these, the Reports 
contain ample evidence of the Commis- 
sion’s unrelaxed attention to the smallest 
details of preservation; and one of its 
recent steps has been to apply the law 
against the exportation of ancient monu- 
ments to all objects of so-called Arab or 
Coptic art, which may no longer be 
carried away to adorn private houses in 
London or Paris. 

We wish Herz Bey had not confined 
his present Report to a brief éloge of 
the work accomplished. We _ should 
have liked a detailed analysis, some- 
thing more than a summary. The Com- 
mission might well celebrate its quarter 
of a century of useful labour by pub- 
lishing a volume which should contain 
(1) a map of the monuments of Cairo, 
reduced from Grand Bey’s Plan, dis- 
tinguishing by colours those which have 
been restored or merely preserved, and 
indicating the dates of the work done ; 
and (2) a full index to the whole series of 
Reports; giving each monument, the 
dates of successive repairs executed upon 
it, and the pages where they are described. 
This index would be of the utmost 





interest and value to students of the art 
and topography of Cairo, and would 
worthily sum up the achievements of the 
past twenty-seven years. At present the 
Commission assiduously prints lists of those 
buildings which it has decided, on various, 
but as a rule adequate grounds, are not 
to be classed as historical monuments 
worth preserving. What is wanted is a 
full index of those which have been pre- 
served, and a map of their positions in 
or outside thé city. Such a volume is 
easily within the capacity of the intel- 
ligent staff of the office, which already 
undertakes the elaborate architectural 
plans of all monuments, for preserva- 
tion in the archives, which were for- 
merly executed by external architects. 
We hope this suggestion will be adopted ; 
and that the long series of Reports, full 
of curious and interesting matter, may 
thus be made easy of reference. The 
Atheneum has always insisted upon In- 
dexes, and never was one more necessary. 








BOOKS ON PAINTING. 


Corot and his Friends, by Everard Meynell 
(Methuen & Co.), is an agreeable and inter- 
esting book, if not one of high importance. 
It occupies the place in history of the personal 
column in the newspaper, wherein no single 
item is of outstanding value, yet concerning 
which we feel that we should be the 

oorer for the loss of it. We get not the 
ess true vision of the art of the period for 
realizing the humanity of its devotees, and 
for thus putting us in close touch with the 
life of the time this gossipy volume has its 
utility. To some readers there is always 
a glamour about the past, and people with a 
taste of this kind may enjoy rambling about 
the Paris of the sixties in the congenial 
company of Mr. Meynell, who has evidently 
himself a weakness for daydreams. So 
also has the present reviewer, and the book 
is recommended heartily to such as do not 
keep too severe a profit-and-loss account of 
their reading time. The illustrations are 
well chosen. 


Ghirlandaio (Domenico), by Gerald S. 
Davies (same publishers), is, on the other 
hand, a mass of carefully digested informa- 
tion concerning a painter who has not 
hitherto received such detailed treatment. 
Mr. Davies indicates his claim to attention 
not so much on artistic grounds as because 
he is a full and picturesque yet trustworthy 
historian of an interesting period—‘“ an 
illustrator of the external appearances of the 
life of the Renascence in Florence.” For the 
general reader the book might have gained 
in interest from a slightly easier and more 
genial treatment. The author, however, 
has set himself the task of enumerating 
exactly the works of Domenico, and dis- 
criminating what parts of them were due 
to him, and what to his numerous relatives 
and assistants; and this useful work is 
carried out in conscientious fashion and with 
excellent taste. 


In The Story of American Painting 
(Hodder & Stoughton) Mr. C. H. Caffin has 
the merit of recognizing frankly that what 
he has to trace is primarily a history of 
borrowings, and the varying nature of the 
periodic waves of European influence is 
on the whole well analyzed. The attempt 
at final summary is rather a failure, being 
written scrappily, sometimes on one plane 
of thought, sometimes on another; nor can 





the book as a whole claim the continuity 
of idea which makes the recent volumes of 
Herr Meier-Graefe on modern art (see 
Atheneum, Feb. 13, 1909) illuminating and 
valuable. Somewhat more clearly, too, 
Mr. Caffin might have shown how far these 
borrowings resulted in art of @ provincial 
character, aiming at a reproduction of the 
externals of accepted European painting as 
an end in itself, and how =~ in the hands 
of men like William Hunt, La Farge, or 
Winslow Homer, it was vigorous and 
independent in character. Here and in the 
inclusion of some weak painting among 
the pictures reproduced praise is given 
too indiscriminately, This is perhaps 
natural in a country which has to be en- 
couraged to buy work a little off the beaten 
track; but it has the danger of playing 
into the hand of the dexterous advertisers 
amongst painters, who, promoted to a 
position of prominence, are taken as repre- 
sentative of the school, and prevent it from 
being regarded with due seriousness by 
European critics. 


A History of British Water-Colour Painting, 
by H. M. Cundall (John Murray), is a capable 
compilation of many names and dates in a 
relatively small space, and valuable as a 
book of reference. ‘The earliest part, dealing 
with miniature painting and the topo- 
graphical draughtsman, furnishes more inter- 
esting reading than the rest, because here 
the history of the art is to some extent traced, 
In later periods, when influences become 
more complex, any attempt at following 
development is abandoned, and the work 
becomes @ mere accumulation of dates and 
biographical details. The coloured illus- 
trations, from their widely varying cha- 
racter, hold some instruction for painters 
obliged to submit their work to modern 
processes of colour-printing. Plates X XVI. 
and XXXIV., by Cotman and Miiller 
respectively, offer examples of the sort of 
colour-design that comes best out of the 
ordeal. 


Similarly in Mr. W. S. Wyllie’s Sketch- 
Book (Cassell) sketches such as Nos. 4, 11, 
and 22, which consist of tones of colour set 
well apart, yet none of them verging too 
closely on one of the primaries, are those 
which come out best. Tho collection is 
unequal, but interesting, and shows a long 
habit of exact observation. The _ three- 
colour process is more legitimately employed 
on such drawings, the interest of which is 
largely episodic, than on pictures or drawings 
which pretend to that completeness of colour- 
design which is closely dependent on the 
medium in which they are done. 


Fresco Painting, tts Art and Technique. 
By James Ward. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
This book resembles in its first part many 
similar attempts to explain the process of 
fresco painting, differing from them, if at 
all, in being more thorough and practical. 
Thus, for example, the account of the 
method of preparing a wall (always a matter 
for elaborate and rather terrifying descrip- 
tion) is for modern purposes distinctly the 
better for a hint as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the ordinary grey lime used by 
London builders. Still more is Mr. Ward 
to be congratulated on having pushed his 
description beyond preparations and 
materials, and given us in chap. iv. an 
account of the actual order of the processes 
by which he himself, would paint a figure. 
This chapter may sound a cheap recipe for 
flesh painting in the hands of an uninspired 
artist, but it is in all essentials painterlike, 
and we regret the rarity with which such 
matters of practical procedure are treated 
in detail. 
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This constitutes, in fact, the most valuable 
part of the book, for the second half (dealing 
with the principal frescoes examined by the 
author in a recent Italian tour) hardly rises 
above the guide-book standard, while we 
cannot agree with Mr. Ward in thinking 
the time ripe for a general revival of fresco 
painting. He stoutly defends the stability 
of fresco, despite the failure of the decora- 
tions in the Houses of Parliament. ‘ Our 
climate,” he remarks, 

“seems to have a deal to answer for, but it fs 
hardly fair to blame it for the ignorance of some 
of our mid-Victorian artists as to the nature and 
behaviour of the materials used in fresco painting 
and for their possibly limited knowledge of the 
chemistry of colours, and the after action of 
caustic lime on the colours they used.” 
However this may be—and it is a matter 
which has been tested but little in practice— 
the prominent example of these Westminster 
frescoes has been made the most of by certain 
unenterprising spirits ever ready to pro- 
phesy disaster to any new movement in art. 
We have to remember that any ambitious 
attempt at decorative painting is assured 
in advance of similar depreciatory criticism 
on other than merely technical grounds, 
and that we are as yet unsupplied with 
painters of the highest decorative capacity. 
Small beginnings are therefore healthiest, 
and fresco, alike because of its difficulty 
and (according to Mr. Ward) its per- 
manence, ought to be preceded by a phase 
of copious and frankly ephemeral decorative 
painting in distemper, in order to accustom 
artists to the free design and wise choice 
of suitable subject-matter, without which 
technical competence in a perdurable process 
will only emphasize disaster. The archi- 
tects or firm of decorators who, in the 
adornment of theatres, restaurants, and 
the like, should give out a large quantity 
of such work, and show some enterprise 
in finding their painters, would be doing 
the greatest service to art. Nor would that 
service be the less if the work were not 
inordinately well paid. 


Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 
with an Index to their Works. By Bernhard 
Berenson. Third Edition. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
—Nouvelles Etudes sur 0 Histoire de l Art. 
Par Emile Michel. (Paris, Hachette.)— 
These are two books of more theoretical 
nature by writers whose names_ are 
guarantees of artistic insight. A ribald 
critic, writing a doggerel review of the 
Christmas books of some years back, 
referred to 

Mr. Berenson, 
Who genuine Old Masters knows 
By looking at their ears and toes ; 
The sort of thing that I suppose 
Is his idea of fun ; 


and this expresses with sufficient accuracy 
a current idea of much of his writi 
for it to be worth while to pce 
readers that in the little series of which 
this is perhaps the most important volume, 
he deals with more fundamental things. 
It is in the ‘ Florentine Painters’ that are to 
be found his now famous definition of 
“tactile values”’ and his attempts at first 
setting forth the nature of the “‘ life enhance- 
ment ” which is in his view the function of 
fine art. While predestined to incomplete- 
ness, like all literary analysis of the nature 
of art, these attempts are perhaps as illu- 
minating as anything that has been written 
on the subject in our time, and constitute 
in their entirety a work which is certainly 
one of the first to be studied by any one 
who would understand the drift of modern 
criticism. 

M. Michel did not take the same 
pleasure in original speculation as Mr. 
Berenson, and indeed would have been the 
first to disclaim novelty for his point of view. 





In his sober modest pages it is refresh- 
ing to come upon the spirited tirade in 
which he trounces “‘l’art prétendu moderne” 
and the “critiques d’avant-garde,” two 
monstrous products of the time which con- 
joined had the property of stirring his bile. 
The ebullition is the more effective for 
being placed in an essay on ‘ Les Paysagistes 
et Etude d’aprés Nature,’ which breathes 
the serenity of such communion. The 
delights of the landscape painter’s existence 
are described with an eloquence quite dan- 
gerous in view of the fact that the profession 
already attracts recruits in impracticable 
numbers. Even from an artistic point of 
view M. Michel saw the dangers of such a 
life :— 

“La continuité d’un travail si attrayant 
n’excluant pas une certaine paresse d’esprit, ils 
ne s’apergoivent méme pas qu’ils en sont venus 
& considérer comme un but et une fin ce qui 
pour leurs devanciers n’avait été qu’un 
moyen. En rentrant a l’atelier, ils sentent une 
incapacité croissante 4 faire des tableaux. Ceux 
qui s’y appliquent encore deviennent de plus en 
plus rares. Leur tfche est ingrate, et elle n’est 
pas encouragée par l’opinion.”’ 

The book concludes wisely: ‘La recherche 
du Tableau avait du bon.” 








CLASSICAL ART. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. 
—Session 1906-7. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
About half of this Annual is devoted to an 
account of the excavations and discoveries 
at Sparta, and the other half to original 
articles upon various subjects by students of 
the British School. In Sparta the chief 
work of the season was the further investiga- 
tion of the precinct of Artemis Orthia, with 
its temples, altars, and innumerable offerings 
of various dates; and the discovery upon 
the Acropolis above the theatre of the 
shrine of Athena of the Brazen House, the 
other most famous sanctuary of Sparta. 
In addition to these, the circuit of the city 
walls was traced, and some tombs of Hellen- 
istic date found, while other smaller shrines 
have been investigated. The work has been 
excellently organized under Mr. Dawkins, 
with the assistance of Mr. Wace, Mr. Dickins, 
and the other students, while the publication 
of their results is equally to be commended. 
The temple of Athena Chalcicecus was in 
such a position that little accumulation of 
earth was possible, and consequently its 
yield was but scanty; still it sufficed to 
throw light on several interesting questions ; 
for instance, it = that the Brazen 
House had its walls actually plated with 
sheets of bronze, for fragments of such have 
been found; and that the building and 
decoration by Giticidas belong to the sixth 
century. The quality of the objects found, 
including a beautiful little figure of a 
trumpeter and a very fine Panathenaic 
vase, makes us regret that they were so 
few. The publication of the objects found 
round the temple and altar of Artemis 
Orthia is particularly interesting for a 
large instalment of the carved ivory plaques 
and figurines. They show remarkable re- 
semblance to those found by Mr. Hogarth at 
Ephesus, and illustrate the close affinity 
between the art of Sparta and Ionia in 
the seventh century B.c. If, however, 
Mr. Dawkins is right in es that the 
dress of the terra-cotta figure which he repro- 
duces “from a water-colour drawing” 
is “‘ exactly the same” as that of the ivory 
plaque which is placed opposite it, the 
drawing must be misleading on an essential 
point, for it makes the terra-cotta figure look 
as if its breasts were bare. The pottery, as 
described by Mr. Droop, is most instructive, 
especially the fragments of a ware certainly 
identical in character, though apparently 





earlier in technique, than that now gene- 
rally known as Cyrenaic. In this volume 
Mr. Droop is content with the cautious 
statement that ‘the Cyrenaic style was 
originally founded on that prevailing at 
Sparta.”” We must look to the next Annual 
for further evidence which may not only 
confirm, but also extend this opinion. The 
publication of the inscriptions deserves 
special notice, including that of the impressed 
tiles, which here, as elsewhere in the Pelo- 
ponnese, have often a great value for 
topography. 

The articles in the rest of the Annual 
contain too many interesting matters to be 
even touched on here ; but especial mention 
must be made of a second article by Mr. 
Dickins on Damophon of Messene, con- 
taining a careful study of the extant frag- 
ments at lLycosura, and a convincing 
reconstitution of the group to which 
they belong. This is unquestionably one 
of the best pieces of work of the kind in 
recent years; and the appearance of the 
restored group confirms the evidence Mr. 
Dickins has already produced that Damophon 
worked in the second century B.c. In addi- 
tion to Hellenic work, prehistoric and 
medieval also come in for their share of atten- 
tion, the former in Mr. Peet’s paper on 
Aigean influence in South Italy and Sicily, 
and in another instalment of Dr. Mackenzie’s 
study of Cretan palaces and the Aigean 
civilization; the latter in Mr. Traquair’s 
study of ‘ Medieval Fortresses in the N.W. 
Peloponnesus,’ and Mr. Hasluck’s ‘Bi- 
thynica.’ The twoare combined in Mr. Wace’s 
and Mr. Droop’s excavations in Thessaly, 
dealing both with Byzantine churches and 
tombs of the geometric age. Finally, Mr. 
Tod’s publication of a statute of an Attic 
Thiasus is particularly interesting for its 
comparison of the burial enactments of 
medieval guilds. The continuity of interest 
and development, from prehistoric and 
classical to medieval and modern Greek 
studies, is exemplified throughout the 
volume, and shows the wide scope of the 
School. 


Handbook of Greek Architecture. By Allan 
Marquand. (Macmillan & Co.)—The term 
‘“* Handbook ”’ is very elastic in its signifi- 
cance, and nowhere more so than in the 
series of volumes to which Prof. Marquand’s 
book belongs. Some authors regard it as 
their aim to provide a general introduction 
to a subject for those who are not specialists ; 
others to give an historical sketch; and 
others, again, to provide a somewhat tech- 
nical book of reference on a small scale, 
suitable for students. The last seems to be 
the course adopted by Prof. Marquand, and 
we are satisfied with the way he has 
carried it out, though at the same time 
we may regret that he has not given 
any general sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the orders—a thing which the 
average reader finds most interesting, and 
most difficult to obtain in any concise and 
accurate form. The chapters into which 
the book is divided give of themselves & 
sufficient indication of the manner in which 
the subject is treated; they are entitled 
‘Materials and Construction,’ ‘ Architec- 
tural Forms,’ ‘Proportion,’ ‘ Decoration,’ 
‘ Composition and Style,’ and ‘ Monuments. 

It follows that under each head we find a 
great deal of information as to the practice 
of the Greeks in all the matters referred to ; 
but it also follows that the outstanding 
features of a study of Greek architecture 
are somewhat obscured, the formal account 
of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles 
being very brief and meagre in itself, though, 
of course, more information about them is 
scattered throughout the book. Further, 
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the historical and local development is 
obscured ; for instance, in the account of 
the Ionic order no notice is taken of the 
fact that it frequently occurs without 4 
frieze in Asia Minor. This fact may be 
noted elsewhere in the book; but it is not 
placed where one would expect it. Another 
defect of the arrangement of the book is 
that it leads to a confusing juxtaposition of 
examples from every period of architecture 
in Greece, from the Cretan and Mycenzan 
to the Hellenistic. The comparison is in 
itself instructive, but it makes any general 
notion of the character of Hellenic archi- 
tecture extremely hard to grasp. The book 
will, however, be very useful to students, 
who will not easily find elsewhere so much 
information about Greek architecture in so 
small a compass; and the numerous illus- 
trations—392 in all—add greatly to its value. 
We find a useful Bibliography and a good 
Index. 


Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. 
By Edmond Pottier. Translated by Bettina 
Kahnweiler, with a Preface by J. E. Harrison. 
(John Murray.) — M. Pottier’s admirable 
little book has already been noticed in The 
Atheneum ; in its English translation it 
should induce a still wider circle of readers 
to learn something of the art of the 
Greek vase-painter. The translation is 
well done; Miss Harrison, in her Preface, 
gives a necessary warning against the 
notion of looking for “illustrations” of 
classical authors in vase-paintings, as is 
often done by those who are used to modern 
illustrated books, and do not understand the 
true independence of the literary and the 
artistic traditions. There is only one com- 
ment to make: the English edition forms 
an attractive volume which cannot be 
called dear at six shillings ; but the original 
French edition is sold at 2fr. 50 unbound or 
3fr. 50 bound. Without venturing to say 
what is advisable from a business point of 
view, one cannot help thinking of the wider 
circulation which the cheaper price might 
have induced. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

UNDER the title of ‘* Masterpieces of 
Handicraft’? Messrs. Jack announce a 
series on the artistic handicrafts, beginning 
with six volumes on china and porcelain, 
edited by Mr. Egan Mew. These volumes 
will deal with Dresden, Old Bow, Royal 
Sévres, Chelsea, Chinese, and Japanese 
work. 

Messrs. CassELL will issue early in 
September ‘The World’s Great Pictures,’ a 
volume containing 420 reproductions of 
characteristic pictures by the great artists 
of Europe from the carliest times. 


THE problem relating to the authorship 
of the panel paintings once in the church of 
St. Bertin at St. Omer in Artois seems at 
last approaching solution; at all events, 
the suggestion recently put forward by M. 
Paul Durrieu in the Chronique des Arts 
(July 31st, p. 216) is worthy of consideration. 
These panels, as is well known, formed the 
shutters of an altar-shrine of goldsmith’s 
work in the abbey church of St. Bertin, and 
were decorated with a series of paintings 
illustrating the history of the patron saint. 
The quality of these paintings, the grouping 
and details of the compositions, and the 
remarkable delicacy of the execution, prove 
that they are the works of an admirable 
master, who must also have been a skilled 
miniaturist, and they have hitherto been 
tentatively assigned to Simon Marmion, 
who may, to some extent, have possessed 
these qualifications. It is usually stated 





that the work was produced by him at 
Valenciennes, but Mgr. Deshaisnes_ (* Re- 
cherches sur le Retable de Saint-Bertin,’ 
&c., p. 48) long ago proved that the passage 
in the chronicles of the abbey—collected 
in the eighteenth century by Dom Charles 
de Witte—on which this theory is based, 
mentions only the goldsmith’s work, and 
says not one word of the paintings. M. 
Maurice Hénault of Valenciennes, who in 
1907 published some important articles in 
the Revue Archéologique on the Marmion 
family, states that no document supports 
the attribution of these panels to se 
Marmion, and that no authentic works by 
him are known, though many are ascribed 
to his hand. 


M. Durriev, as the result of long and 
careful study of the subject, now proves 
almost conclusively that they are by Jean 
Hennecart, a forgotten artist who in his 
day must have been in the first rank among 
contemporary painters. He was one of 
the thirty-four masters summoned to Lille 
in 1454 to execute the decorations for the 
fétes of the “ Voeu du faisan,” and was 
more highly paid for his services than any 
of the other artists, with the sole exception 
of Jacques Daret. In 1457 he appears at 
the Burgundian Court as “‘ peintre et valet 
de chambre” to Philip the Good, an office 
which he also held under Charles the Bold ; 
and numerous notices relating to him during 
his long connexion with the Court of Bur- 
gundy are published by De Laborde in 

Les Ducs de Bourgogne. 

Many years ago M. Durrieu was struck by 
the similarity between the paintings of 
the St. Bertin shutters and three minia- 
tures in a MS. of the Bibliothéque de 
l Arsenal, Paris (No. 5104), which, as he was 
able to prove from the receipt of payment 
for the work, were executed by Jean Henne- 
cart; other writers having already proved 
that the whole MS. (‘ L’Instruction du 
jeune Prince,’ by Georges Chastelain) was 
produced for Charles the Bold. M. Durrieu 
has thus been able to point to one absolutely 
authentic work by Hennecart (or Henne- 
quart), and upon this he bases his conclusion 
that the shutters of St. Bertin are by the 
same hand. 

OTHER considerations make this attribution 
extremely probable; we note that the 
wonderful miniatures of the ‘ Grandes 
Chroniques de Saint-Denis,’ discovered by 
M. Salomon Reinach in the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg, were ascribed by him to 
the painter of the St. Bertin panels on account 
of their remarkable similarity to those 
works, On the title-page is represented 
Guillaume Fillastre, Abbot of St. Bertin, 
resenting the MS. to Philip the Good. 
Now the altarpiece of St. Bertin is known 
to have been dedicated in 1459 by this 
abbot, who was also Bishop of Toul, and 
who is represented on one of the shutters 
with an angel holding his coat of arms. 
Fillastre was also “ Président du Grand 
Conseil ” of Philip the Good, and Chancellor 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, in which 
capacity he was present at the ‘‘ Voeu du 
faisan’”’ at Lille in 1454. Here, and at the 
Burgundian Court, he would doubtless 
have known Hennecart, and _ probably 
chose him to execute both the shutters for 
St. Bertin and the miniatures of the ‘ Grandes 
Chroniques,’ on account of his reputation 
as one of the best masters of the day. The 
two works were produced contemporaneously: 
the miniatures between 1453 and 1457, the 
panels between 1454 and 1459. Simon 
Marmion, as the documents published by M. 
Hénault show, was at that date little more 
than a decorative painter. 

On the whole, therefore, the case for Jean 








Hennecart seems strong. Until 1792 the 
altarpiece remained in its place in the 
church ; subsequently the principal panels 
passed into the collection of the King of the 
Netherlands, and later came by inheritance 
to the Prince of Wied. They were seen at 
the Diisseldorf Exhibition in 1904, and have 
now found a permanent home in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin. The two 
smaller shutters are in our National Gallery, 
having been acquired from M. Edmond 
Beaucousin in 1860. 

Some rather interesting discoveries have 
recently been made in Zeeland, details of 
which have just been made public. At 
Dalvik in Svarfadardale some cairns were 
found containing fourteen graves of men and 
women, besides a number of horses and dogs, 
the heads of the horses being cut off and 
placed underneath the carcass. Among 
the objects discovered were various orna- 
ments and utensils, and some bone counters 
in the shape of nuts, one being much larger 
than the rest. Everything seems to point 
towards the place having been a family 
tomb in the tenth century. 

Amone the articles in the September 
Antiquary will be the first part of an 
illustrated account of excavation at 
‘ Salisbury Hill Camp, near Bath,’ by Messrs. 
W. G. Collins and T. C. Cantrill ; a paper on 
* Leonardo da Vinci, a Precursor of Aviation,’ 
by Dr. A. Cossio; ‘ Excavations in Roman 
Wales’ (illustrated), by Prof. R. C. Bosan- 
quet; the first half of ‘A Study of Early 
May Views of London,’ by Dr. William 
Martin ; and ‘ A Rare Roman Cinerary Urn 
from Lincoln,’ by Mr. O. Sheppard. 








MUSIC 


—o— 


Musical Gossip. 


A NEW one-act opera by Mr. Alick Maclean, 
entitled ‘Maitre Seiler,’ was successfully 
produced by the Moody-Manners Company 
at the Lyric Theatre on Friday evening of 
last week. He won with his ‘ Petruccio’ 
the prize of 100/. offered by Madame Fanny 
Moody and Mr. Charles Manners in 1895, 
and his ‘ Liebesgeige’ has been performed 
several times in Germany. The libretto of 
the new opera is based upon one of the 
Erckmann-Chatrian ‘Fantastic Tales of 
Rhineland.” While spending the summer 
vacation with his friend Yeri, a forester, 
Maitre Seiler, an elderly judge, falls in love 
with his host’s pretty daughter, who has, 
however, already given her heart to young 
Wilhelm. Lotte makes herself agreeable 
to Maitre Seiler in the hope of obtaining 
from him a post for her sweetheart. In 
the end the old man discovers her secret, 
and, accepting his disappointment with 
resignation, prevails upon Lotte’s father 
to withdraw his opposition to the union of 
the young people. Mr. Maclean has illus- 
trated this simple story with music that is 
appropriate and pleasing. Melody has re- 
ceived first consideration, and the voices 
are never overwhelmed by the orchestra. 
Mr. Maclean’s orchestration is skilful and 
varied, and shows abundant resource. The 
music, flowing on in animated fashion, 
engages the ear in a legitimate manner. 
The opera was ably interpreted. Mr. Lewys 
James was an earnest and sympathetic 
representative of Maitre Seiler, and used his 
fine voice skilfully. The heroine's bright 
and graceful phrase$ were tastefully inter- 
preted by Miss Raymonde Amy; while 
Mr. Seth Hughes, as the young lover, 
imparted the needful vigour to his singing 
and acting. Mr. Charles Magrath, the 


representative of the father, had a breezy 
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ditty in praise of chamois hunting, which 
he delivered with energy. Mr. Maclean 
conducted a performance which was in all 
respects satisfactory. 

On Monday evening ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci’ were performed. 
The part of Santuzza was sustained by 
Madame de Vere-Sapio, who sang and acted 
with a full measure of dramatic feeling. Mr. 
Seth Hughes was vigorous as Turiddu, 
but the feature of the performance was the 
fine singing and acting of Mr. Lewys James 
as Alfio. In ‘ Pagliacci’ Mr. Philip Brozel 
appeared in the chief part, in which he made 
his first appearance at Covent Garden a 
few years ago. He imparted much fervour 
and feeling to his delivery of the soliloquy. 
Miss Kate Anderson was a vivacious Nedda, 
and sang her “ Ballatella”’ prettily; and 
Mr. William Dever, though out of tune 
occasionally in the Prologue, was a fairly 
satisfactory Tonio. Mr. Charles Moorhouse 
and Mr. F. Davies were well placed as 
Silvio and — ; the choruses were finel 
sung; and Mr. Eckhold conducted wit 
care. 

‘TANNHAUSER’ was revived on Tuesday 
evening, the performance being creditable 
to all concerned. Madame Fanny Moody 
sang the music of Elisabeth with fervour, 
and Mr. Joseph O’Mara, as the minstrel 
hero, carried through his share of the Tourna- 
ment scene in excellent style, his acting being 
marked by emotional intensity. An admir- 
able impersonation of Wolfram was supplied 
by Mr. Lewys James. Miss Kate Anderson 
sang effectively as Venus, and the choruses 
were well done. Mr. Eckhold again con- 
ducted. 

‘Faust’ was performed, for the first time 
this season, on Wednesday evening. The 
Marguerite was Miss Beatrice La Palme, a 
Canadian singer, who has sung at the 
a. Comique in Paris. Her voice has 
pleasing quality and adequate range, and 
she sang the “Jewel” scena with neatness 
and skill. Mr. Seth Hughes delivered the 
hero’s phrases with considerable effect, and 
Mr. Charles Manners was once again the 
Mephistopheles, while the part of Valentine 
was entrusted to Mr. Lewys James. 

At the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening was given the first 
oe in England of Mr. Henry K. 

adley’s Symphonic Poem ‘Salome.’ He 
was born at Somerville, Mass., in 1871, 
and studied composition in Vienna with 
Mandyczewski. e was recently appointed 
Capellmeister at the Stadt Theater in 
Mayence. With his symphony ‘The Seasons’ 
he gained in 1902 a prize of 500 dollars from 
the Paderewski Fund, established for the 
encouragement of American composers. 
Based upon Oscar Wilde’s tragedy, Mr. 
Hadley’s tone-poem covers much the same 
lines as Richard Strauss’s opera. It was, 
however, composed before the production 
of Strauss’s work. Mr. Hadley has not 
labelled his themes, and it is no easy matter 
to fit his music to the programme set forth. 
The moonlight scene at the opening is 
attractive, and Salome’s dance is a vigorous 
affair, the orchestration here being clever 
and picturesque; but a good deal of the 
work does not please the ear, and some of 
it ? very noisy. Mr. Henry Wood and his 
orchestra gave an able rendering of the 
difficult amie ’ 

On Wednesday evening was given the 
first performance in London of Rubinstein’s 
Fantasia in c major for pianoforte and 
orchestra. The work is planned in four 
sections, the first of which, marked Allegro 
moderato, presents as principal theme a 
kind of choral, of which much use is made 
later. The second section, a Moderato in G, 





is light and vivacious; and the third, 
labelled Moderato assai, offers contrast in 
the shape of music of solemn character. 
Though it is _ too long, the Finale 
contains many brilliant passages for the 
soloist, and these were played by Mr. Arthur 
Cooke with fluency and fire. Another 
novelty was Moussorgsky’s ‘A Song of 
the Flea,’ a clever and effective setting of 
the words sung by Mephistopheles in Auer- 
bach’s cellar. The Russian translation of 
Goethe’s text is very free, and the composer 
has added laughter and comments between 
the verses. The music is notable for grim, 
sardonic humour, and not a point was 
missed by Mr. Herbert Brown, who had to 
repeat a striking and picturesque composi- 
tion. 

ArRIco Borro’s characteristic opera 
‘ Mefistofele’ was produced forty-one years 
ago. For many years the composer was 
said to be engaged on ‘Nero,’ and from 
time to time there were reports of its being 
nearly completed. Le Ménestrel of last 
Saturday states that it is really finished. 
The libretto describes the repentance of 
Nero after the murder of his mother, and 
tries to represent the Roman emperor under 
an aspect somewhat different from that 
suggested by history, at any rate after he 
came into power. 

THE season at the Monnaie, Brussels, 
will open early next month with ‘Sigurd’ 
in memory of its composer, Ernest Reyer. 
At this theatre the work was first produced, 
January 7th, 1884. 

Frav AMELIE Nrxiscu has written the 
text and score of an operetta, ‘ Meine Tante, 
deine Tante,’ which will be produced next 
season at the New Operetta Theatre, Berlin, 
under the direction of her husband, Herr 
Arthur Nikisch. 

Arno Hitr, who in 1892 succeeded 
Brodsky as chief professor of the violin 
at the Leipsic Conservatorium, passed away 
recently. He died of apoplexy at Bad 
Elster, where he was born. 

Tue Corriere della Sera of Milan announces 
the publication of several hitherto unknown 
letters of Verdi, six of which are addressed 
to Filippo Filippi, musical critic of the 
Perseveranza, who was on very friendly 
terms with the composer. In one Verdi 
says that success never turned his head, 
nor did hisses ever discourage him. 


In connexion with the tour to be under- 
taken in 1911, under the conductorship of 
Dr. Henry Coward, by the Sheffield Musical 
Union, assisted by singers from Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Newcastle, and Southport, 
offers of engagements for over six months 
have been received from the United States. 
According to present arrangements, some 
forty days will be spent in Canada, followed 
by a flying visit to the United States. Tours 
in Australia and New Zealand will occupy 
thirty-five days; and twenty-one days will 
be spent in South Africa. Three hundred 
applications have already been made for 
the two hundred places in the choir. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Moxr.-Sart. Moody Manners Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
(Wed. and Sat., Matinees, 2-30.) 
Mow.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 


DRAMA 


—eo— 


THE WEEK. 
Comepy.—The Pin and the Pudding: a 
Play in Three Acts. By Barton White. 
Even twenty years ago the piece with 
which Mr. Harding Cox has opened his 
season at the Comedy would have been 








declared old-fashioned by the kindliest 
criticism, for it is a particularly ingenuous 
specimen of the drama of domestic pathos. 
The opening act strikes the note of facile 
sentiment that runs through the story, 
and soon lets us into the poor little apology 
for a plot. But there still seem to be 
a host of playgoers who are prepared to 
weep over the spectacle of a girl-child of 
poverty dreaming of what she would do 
if a fairy endowed her suddenly with 
wealth, and who see beauty in the picture 
of a downtrodden clerk preaching to his 
family resignation with their lot, while 
his wife drops tears over the potatoes 
she is peeling at the thought that her 
child’s visions will never be realized. 

At any rate, the more popular sections 
of last Monday’s audience at the Comedy 
appeared to be moved by this representation 
of the home life of the Malkins at Tooting, 
and laughed and cried heartily at Mr. 
Barton White’s old-time blend of humour 
and tenderness. They warmed with sym- 
pathy to the poor clerk when they learnt 
that long, long ago in his youth he had 
suffered imprisonment for a momentary 
aberration of cupidity, and all his life after 
had been sweated by his employer—a 
purse-proud, blatant vulgarian, who held 
over him the threat of revealing to the 
family what he had always carefully 
hidden! Yet even this employer they 
could not hate, though he used the hold 
he had on unlucky Malkin to force himself 
as a suitor on the clerk’s pretty daughter, 
for Carberry had farcical ways of exhibit- 
ing his vulgarity, and made droll efforts 
to wade through our classical fiction in 
order to recommend himself to Miss 
Tamsie’s notice. 

When there bounded into the play a 
character of a Dickensian type, Mr. 
Cripps, a lawyer’s clerk of bibulous habits 
and a wig that was always coming off, 
and this visitor, like a grotesque fairy, 
brought news of a fortune which was left 
to the little heroine’s father, provided his 
record was clean, pit and gallery, and 
even upper circle, settled down to a 
night of thorough enjoyment. What did 
it matter to them that the story was 
compact of artificiality, and that the 
persons of the play were fantastic or 
burlesque figures, or else creatures of 
straw? The tale appealed to simple 
emotions, to a broad sense of fun; here 
were no ideas or subtlety to tease them. 
Moreover, that proviso about the legatee’s 
record gave them delightful shivers, for 
they were convinced Malkin would con- 
ceal the one fatal passage of his career, 
they knew he would accept the fortune 
and take the risks of discovery. When, 
through the indiscreet blabbing of the 
toper Cripps, the news of the proviso 
reached Carberry’s ears and loyal Tamsie 
sacrificed herself to bind the bully to 
silence, there was yet another and better 
occasion for tears. Of course neither 
the girl nor her father was allowed to 
be permanently unhappy. Opportunely 
Tamsie charms and falls in love with the 
rightful heir to the fortune, and even the 





truculent Carberry is tamed by such a 
pretty ending to the fairy tale. 
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The play does not make a bad entertain- 
ment, in its primitive, harmless style. 
Miss Iris Hoey acts pleasantly as the 
ingenuous girl, and Mr. Robert Whyte, 
jun., makes capital out of the breezy 
humours of Carberry. 








The Last of the De Mullins, By St. John 
Hankin. (Fifield.\—A melancholy interest 
attaches to this as the last work we shall 
have from its author’s pen. It is a cha- 
racteristic example of Mr. Hankin’s dis- 
illusioned manner, but it will not rank 
with his best plays, with ‘The Return of 
the Prodigal’ for instance, if only because 
it lacks the buoyancy, the spirit of gaiety, 
which made that piece such good fun, 
notwithstanding its cynicism. In ‘The 
Last of the De Mullins’ Mr. Hankin was no 
longer content to be a humorist touching 
lightly on the follies and foibles of his fellows, 
nor was he satisfied to deal with the phase 
of society which he knew so well, our English 
middle and professional classes. He set 
himself in this case to tackle a social problem, 
and he chose for the setting of his English 
variant of the story of ‘Magda’ social 
conditions (those of a family of decayed 
gentry) with which, it would seem, he was 
not too familiar. Meantime he remained 
as resolute as ever in his policy of avoiding 
even the semblance of romanticism. The 
result is a certain hardness in his types. 
His wit is as trenchant as heretofore, his 
stagecraft has its old neatness, his insight 
into motive is no less startling; but we 
miss the softening touches of sentiment, 
the social amenities, which make life and 
human nature tolerable. 

Mr. Hankin always made war on con- 
ventional people and conventional standards, 
but in his latest play he seems to have gone 
further in his attack on what he considered 
the insincerity of society. He tears away 
the veil from the inner life of his characters ; 
he makes them blurt out in speech what real 
men and women would only feel or think. 
Thus in this piece, while on the one hand we 
obtain a sensation of pungent realism, in 
so far as the persons of the play give voice 
to what is in their hearts and minds, on 
the other we are conscious that such pro- 
cedure makes for a travesty of human nature, 
and presents a picture of our fellows harsher 
and more sinister than experience warrants. 

Consider the speeches put into the mouth 
of the revolting daughter Janet, who returns 
home for a while, to find its atmosphere 
unbearable. Some of the bitter things she 
says to her father as to the lack of enterprise 
and the social uselessness of the ancestors 
of whom he is so proud, some of her retorts 
to his fatuous pronouncements as to the 
place of woman in the world, might well be 
wrung from her in moments of irritation, 
and all of them no doubt express her point 
of view. But surely a woman of her philo- 
sophy and good temper would have been 
more patient with an old man for whom 
she still had affection. So, too, in her rela- 
tions with her spinster sister—the girl who 
is sO anxious to > married, so eager to have 
children of her own, and yet is so fiercely 
reticent on such subjects—a woman with 
Janet’s sense of humour would have shown 
more tolerance. Most of the gibes attributed 
to Janet, even those in which she taunts 
the girl with envying her her illegitimate 
child, are of the kind that might be uttered 
—one or other of them—in certain domestic 
circles. Brutalities of speech are no rare 
thing in family life; often enough the 
antagonism existing between such sisters 
as Janet and Hester displays itself in furious 





quarrels. But after all there are tendernesses 
which atone for the violences, there are 
caresses and moods of kindness in which 
blood proves “thicker than water.” Mr. 
Hankin’s heroine, with all her clear-eyed 
courage, is too rarely tender or gentle, and 
hard with a hardness that is against nature. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


On Wednesday evening, September 8th, 
Mr. Herbert Trench will produce ‘King 
Lear’ at the Haymarket. (Special music 
has been composed by Mr. Norman O'Neill, 
and scenery will be used painted by Mr. 
Joseph Harker from designs by Mr. Charles 
8. Ricketts, who is also responsible for the 
costumes. Mr, Frank Vernon will produce 
the play for Mr, Trench. 


Next Tuesday, at the Playhouse, ‘A 
Sense of Humour,’ a new play in three acts, 
by Beryl and Cosmo Hamilton, will be 
produced. ‘The Mobswoman,’ a drama in 
one act, by Leon M. Lion and W. Strange 
Hall, will be the “‘curtain-raiser.” 





To CORRESPONDENTs. —S. A. B. —S. P.—J. H. L. — 
Received. 

M. H.—Duly forwarded. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo! 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 








AT HEN £ U M, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


TE 
Is publish: FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Lem merdigy A y to alll parts of the United Kingdom : For 
Six Months, 7s. 8d. ; for Twelve Months, 15s. 3d. For the Continent 
and all places within the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 
J@HN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenszum Office, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


T HE 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
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5 Lines of Pearl.. a ae o Sae 
7 .» o o (Half-Column) . «- 88S 
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Qe wow «w we it lll OOS 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE 
Advertisements across Two Celumns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzeum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. E.C. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep aq 
careful eye.”’—ATHEN ZUM. 


Complete Catalogue of nearly 800 volumes wil} 
be sent on application. 


NEW & FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


COMPLETION OF MR. TEMPLE SCOTT’s 
EDITION OF SWIFT. 


With numerous 
Facsimiles. 5s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H, 
LECKY, M.P. Just Published, Vol. XII, 
completing the edition. Bibliography and 
Ful Index, with Essays on the Portraits of 
Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the 
Relations between Swift and Stella by the 
Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View 
of Woodpark. 


NOW READY, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(‘POETRY AND TRUTH 

FROM MY OWN LIFE.’) 
A Revised Translation by M. STEELE. 
SMITH, Head Lecturer in Modern Languages 
at Newnham College, Cambridge. With an 
Introduction and Bibliography by KARL 
BREUL, Litt.D. Ph.D. 


NOW READY. 
3 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Translated 
by E. FOSTER. New Edition, revised by 
G. R. DENNIS, B.A. 


*,* This edition has been revised throughout 
by the latest German editions, the chapters on 
Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have been trans- 
lated for the first time, and a new and very full 
Index has been added. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
In 2 vols. 33. 6d. each. Vol. I., containing 
Books I.-XII., ready shortly. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the 
King’s School, Ely. 


IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


A New Prose Translation from a Revised 
Text, by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., 
and C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. BELL have made arrangements to supply 
selections of 100 or 50 volumes from these 
famous Libraries, for £11 11s. or £6 6s. net 
respectively. The volumes may be selected 
without any restriction from the full List of 
the Libraries. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


In 12 vols. Portraits and 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 2s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 8s. 6d. 





BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d. or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... ‘ wo ... Rose Hill School. 


BEDFORD ee ove ove oes . The Modern School. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA ooo seo ooo . Oxford House School. 
BRECON ove i ° «. Christ College. 

BRIGHTON oe re sue . Brighton College. 
BRIGHTON ... iti bee as ... Shoreham Grammar School. 
BRIGHTON ees oes + Hove High School. 
CREWKERNE (Somerset) aso «.. Crewkerne Grammar School. 
DENSTONE (Staffs.) ... ove was ee Denstone College. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) oe ove .. §. Oswald’s College. 
ELTHAM (Kent) li oe +. Eltham College. 

FERMOY (Co. Cork)... ose ose «. The College. 
FOLKESTONE oe «. Feltonfleet School. 
FOLKESTONE oes . Bedford House. 
GUERNSEY ... oe o- «. Guernsey High School. 
HARROGATE ... . Pannal Ash College. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA ‘Glebe House. 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES - Elmburst School. 
KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) waa Knutsford Grammar School. 


LONDON (Streatham Hill, S.W.) sso «» Montrose College. 


MANCHESTER ee «.. Urmston College. 
MARGATE ove oe oo «. Margate College. 
NEWTON ABBOT (S. Devon) ... «. Newton College. 
RAMSGATE eco ooo ove +. Chatham House College. 
SOUTHPORT ... oo .» The Modern School. 
SURBITON (Surrey) ae . Shrewsbury House. 
SUTTON (Surrey) ‘in ooo eos +» Manor Park School. 
SUTTON (Surrey) om ee ove +. Wollaston School. 
TAPLOW (Bucks) wa «© The Grammar School. 
WIMBLEDON .... eee .. King’s College School. 
WORKSOP (Notts) ron +. Worksop College. 
WORTHING “ . Steyne School. 


GIRLS’ SCHOO 

BANGOR (N. Wales) ... ios ose w. §. Winifred’s School. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA «. Ancaster House. 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) . Rothesay School. 


BOURNEMOUTH «. Fontainebleau School. 
FOLKESTONE... . St. Margaret’s School. 
LYMINGTON .... .. Arnewards House, Hordle. 
MANCHESTER «. Urmston College. 
MARGATE . Margate College. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 
MARGATE one os eas ooo .. Alleyn College, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA ... . Montauban School. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA Upper St. Leonards Ladies 
College. 
«.. Seaford Ladies’ College. 
. Calder School. 
. Friedenheim School. 


SEAFORD (Sussex) jie os 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SEATON (Devon) por 


SHAFTESBURY (Dorset ooo - High School. 

SLEAFORD (Lincoln) ... ase «. High School. 

SUTTON (Surrey) ess eve . Benhilton College, 
ove sin .. Hamilton House, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS... 
WORTHING * «. Steyne High School. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES (Belgium) ane ase 
BRUSSELS ... oe 20 ooo 
LAUSANNE 


. Pembroke School. 
. Ecole Centrale Technique 
. Le Lycée, 22,Avenue del’Aurore 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
BONN (Rhine) ... «. Konigstrasse 1. 
BRUGES (Belgium) oe ooo .- 9, Quai St. Anne. 
BRUSSELS ae one ee ots es 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 





CASSEL ooo . 10, Ob, Sophienstrasse. 

DRESDEN .. Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 

DRESDEN «» 31, Sedanstrasse, 

DRESDEN .. 4, Eliasplatz. 

EISENACH . 9, Ofenstein. 

FLORENCE 0... <a coe «. 9, Via Domenico. 

GENEVA eee one eee . Chateau d’Aire. 

GODESBERG ... . Haus Schonau. 

HANOVER ass ais «. Sextrosstrasse. 

HOMBURG _.. oes oe .. Victoria College. 

LAUSANNE .,.. ai ove «- Haute-Rampe. 

LAUSANNE ..... oe = oe . Les Alliéres. 

LAUSANNE ..... ne ar ove .» Pensionnat Johnston. 

LAUSANNE .... i eco eee «» Pensi t Roch t 

LAUSANNE _... ... La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes. 

MUNICH 200 . <= Prinz Regenten Strasse 
2 Gg. 

VEVEY . 82, Quai Perdonnet. 

WEIMAR ooo . Pension Reiffenstein. 





‘Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.” —Telegraph. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 


R Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 

pa in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition 

of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. 

FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 

expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years, 


650 pp. with numerous Maps. 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 





AND AT MANCHESTER. 


‘¢ There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after an inspection of the whole of 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. P 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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Shipping. 
Pp. * O. 


MEDITERRAN EAN PLEASURE CRUISES 
By the well-known 8. Y. VECTIS. 
September 14. Ten days. 

London to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Malaga, and Madeira. 
Fares from Ten Guineas. 

(HONSTANTINOPLE. 

September 25. Twenty-one days. 
Marseilles to Sicily, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Greece, Naples, &c. 
Fares from Twenty-one Guineas. 

OLY LAND. 
October 21. Twenty-three days. 
Marseilles to Naples, Greece, Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Egypt, Sicily, &c. 
Fares from Twenty-one Guineas. 


Illustrated Programme on application. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all 
information apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 








ELEVENTH EDITION, Two Shillings net. 





ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronom 2 Eleventh Edition, With 5 Plates. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F. 
“Well nn lla troductions to ast: a 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lowen, 15, Paternoster Row. 





TENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Sixpence net. 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interestii cted with the Observation 
4 Sole and Lunar E Petipees both in Ancient an Modern Times. By 
T. LYNN, B.A. 





“The booklet cece to continue in ulari It presents a 
mass of information in small compass. »— Dundee i yr mE 


Londo 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, ‘Tarren, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SIXTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONO MY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


“ Nothing better of its kind has ever petite ini Mechanic. 


London 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lowitep, 15, Paternoster Row 





NOW READY Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


TUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMERT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTIC 
Comprising :— 
Barer Notes ox THe Panasies aNp Miractes oF Orr Lorn. 
New Testament Curonooey. 
Geooraruicat Dictionary oF Praces NaMep. 
APPENDIX ON soME Evrorean TRANSLATIONS OF THE Bisie, 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. Associate of mh CoBems, London ; 
Lay "Reader in the Diocese of Sout 
ae -school teachers and others will readily find a ‘considerable 
amount of help in this handy and carefully ¥ ritten little 
Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


Lon¢ 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & gona. ‘Lunes, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, price One Shilling net. 


PIBLE CHRONOLOGY : the Principal Events 
Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged _— their Probable 

ption 4, the Places named. and a 
T. LYNN, B. A. F.R.A.S. 


bt 





Respective Dates, with a 
Supplement on English Versions. "By W. 


“This compendious and useful little work.” 
Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Litre, 15, Paternoster Row. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M4G@NEStIa 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Drnsmore. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


[ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 














JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 








Price 4}d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOW _ READY. 





With 8 Illustrations. 


NOTES BY 


Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY, 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, FS.A., 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of 


‘Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 


THE REV. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, E.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Comprising his Contributions, with 


Additions, to ‘Notes and Queries.’ 


In addition to the reviews which have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, the British Weekly, the Sphere, the Bookseller, 
the Publishers’ Circular, the Times Literary Supplement, the Star, the Glasgow Herald, the Baptist Times, the City Press, the 
Manchester Guardian, the Yorkshire Weekly Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Westminster Gazette, 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘t A commemorative volume of the Diamond 
Jubilee of our excellent friend Notes and Queries was quite expected, and 
now that we have it, it is something to be glad of.” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ Mr. Francis writes of his late editor with 
enthusiasm, giving us a full record of his work as editor, writer of books, 


and dramatic critic...... There are numerous interesting facts on all manner of | 
subjects—Jewish schools, Mrs. Browning, the National Flag, to namea few.” | 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ For many years Mr. Francis has been a 
constant contributor to our always interesting contemporary Notes and 
Queries, and in the volume before us he has reprinted a number of his notes, 
as well as memoirs of the late editor, Mr. Joseph Knight, F.S.A., and of the 
Rev. Joseph Ebsworth, F.S.A......The accounts of both Knight and Ebsworth 


which Mr. Francis supplies are exceedingly interesting. As regards the | 


eneral contents of the volume, they cover a great variety of topics—the 
Fubilee and other celebrations of many newspapers and periodicals, com- 


Rylands Library, the National Flag, vanishing London, Civil List Pensions 
under Victoria, and a host of other topics; in fact, let the reader open the 
book where he will, he will find something to interest and instruct him...... Any 


profits from the sale of the book will be given to the Readers’ Pension Fund.” | 


The Queen says :—‘‘ Readers of that invaluable publication Notes and 
Queries will be greatly interested in the book recently published by Mr. John 
Collins Francis, entitled ‘Notes by the Way.’ Besides containing a mass of 
useful information on various subjects, in its pages will be found memoirs of 
Joseph Knight and the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth...... The good work 
Knight did will never be forgotten. In this masterly, sympathetic biography 
the career of this noted writer is ably treated, and Mr. Francis points out 
that the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ contains no fewer than 500 
accounts of actors and actresses, a fitting testimony to Knight’s knowledge 
and wide reading.” 


| unlearned alike. 


| strain of forced eulogy. His hearty appreciation is kept wit 


Mr. Witu1am E. A. Axon, in the Bookman, says :—‘‘ Mr. John Collins- 
Francis, the busy publisher of Notes and Queries, is known to a wide circle of 
readers who are interested in those byways of learning to which that remark- 
able and useful periodical is devoted. It will be sixty years in November 
since Mr. W. J. Thoms launched the little ship of learning that has sailed so. 
well. It has had no adverse winds to brave, and the only battles have been 
those of its contributors warring with humorous fierceness over some doubtful: 
date or disputed comma. The croakers shook their heads over the very 
first number and prophesied disaster. Yet there stand on library shelves 
more than a century of volumes which are the resource of the learned and the 
he investigator of obscure points in history or literature 
turns—almost, as it were, by instinct—to the indexes of Notes and Queries. 
Very often he finds that of which he is in search, and even when he does not, 
he finds something else that is interesting and profitable. The writer of 


| these lines has been known to each of its editors......There is probably not a 


J c | page of these one hundred and twenty-one volumes which he has not read 
memorations of famous writers, notices of the Indian Mutiny, the John ’ 


with profit he hopes, and certainly with pleasure. 

‘* Mr. Francis has collected his own contributions and has printed them 
in a volume that will range on the shelf with the chatty journal from which 
they are extracted. 

‘** The biographical notices of Knight and Ebsworth stand apart and are 
very welcome...... Their several characteristics are clearly indicated, and the 
natural sympathy of close friendship has not betrayed the biographer into a 

thin the limits 
befitting their unostentatious natures. 

‘* Wherever the volume is opened there is something curious or note- 
worthy, and, as becomes the publisher of two important literary journals, Mr. 
Francis is interested in literature, and is specially interested in periodical 
literature. When the history of that form of intellectual activity comes to 
be written, the annalist will have reason for gratitude to Mr. Francis, and 
will certainly profit by his labours.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 


Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Dairy CuronicLe—* This pocket edition of his books will be a singularly 
beautiful memorial to his art and to himself.” 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


enry Seton Merriman’s 
Novels, in 14 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First 


Volume by E. F. S. and Ss. G. T. 


In Clear Type and Handy Size. Fcap. 8vo, Gilt Top, each Volume. 
2s. net in Cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


Times.—“* The style of the edition is excellent.” 

Daity CHronicLe.—** Henry Seton Merriman had a singular hold on English readers—a hold which he won 
and Kept by the simple interest of his stories. Some welcome personal details of him are supplied by way of 
preface to this edition.” 


Titles of the Volumes and Dates of Publication in 1909. 











1. The Slave of the Lamp | wow sally: | 8. Roden’s Corner is “ be - Oct. 6, 
2. The Sowers ‘a ‘s os va | 9. The Isle of Unrest i sis o a 
3. From One Generation to Another wa Sept. 1.|10. The Velvet Glove ws a we his — 
4. With Edged Tools .. ..  .... » 8/11. The Vultures > ie | eS » = 
5. The Grey Lady ae pa is me a | 12. Barlasch of the Guard - - - Nov. 38. 
6. Flotsam ga is ai si bis » 22.|13. Tomaso’s Fortune: and other Stories » & 
7. In Kedar’s Tents “s a om wie » 29.'14. The Last Hope sa sie ae ée » & 


*,* Prospectus post free on application. 





“A work of national importance. It is more than a great monument to the eminent, for it is also what a 
monument can seldom be—a record of their deeds.” 


THESE ARE THE TERMS IN WHICH THE ‘SPECTATOR’ REFERRED TO THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE RE-ISSUE of which is now nearing completion. ON THIN PAPER. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. Every word reprinted. At ONE-THIRD tle price and 
ONE-THIRD the size of the original work. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varied picture accessible. of national life during more than ten centuries. It contains 
30,378 separate articles, in 30,500 pages, all, whether short or long, prepared by — of literary experience in very varied branches of knowledge. 
Many of the memoirs of kings and queens, of great statesmen, generals an mirals, embody information derived from State Papers and other 
authorities, which have only become accessible in very recent years. A list of the sources whence information has been derived is appended to every 
memoir. 








The province of the work embraces all lives likely to interest students of history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonies, the 
administration of India, philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political economy, law, music, art, and the drama. 
And an attempt has been made to do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and Australian exploration, and to the large band of inventors whose 
half-forgotten efforts have slowly led to the modern applications of steam and electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes. 


Vols. L-XVIIIl. (ABBADIE—STOVIN) now ready. Vol. XIX. (STOW—TYTLER) will be ready Sept. 10. 
*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 
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